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POETRY, 

: For The Presbyterian. 

Dear Sir,— 


Tite following truly simple and beautiful lines, appear to be 
the unaffeeted flow of a penitent and humble heart.--They are 
the more welcome, because they were composed for the closet, 
and wot for the-press.—-They were ‘given to me by the worthy 
author with unaffected diffidence ; and are now published without 
hie knowledge. If they meet his eye, he will pardon the desire of 
a friend to encourage his sacred muse, and to extend his useful- 
nese, J. B. 


Jesus at thy feet repenting, 
See a helpless sinner fall, 
Streaming eyes and heart relenting, 
On thy holy name I call ; 

J have heard thy invitation— 
“ Come ye weary souls opprest, 
“ Ceme and taste my great salvation, 
“Come and I will give you reat.— 


“ Take my eaty yoke upon you, 
“ Light, the luad you'll find to be, 
_ “Learn, for T am meek and lowly, 
« Learn, oh, learn! and eome to me— 
+ Rest, with every precious blessing, 
“ Peace and joy are mine to give, 
“ Ease from anguish so distressing, 
“ Take the offer’d Grace and live.” 


Soft as fleecy snows descending, 
Lord, thy gracious accents fall, 
Grateful, at thy footstoo] bending, 
I aceept thy mercies all ; 
Unto wham should I be going, 
; “But to Thee, who words can give, 
‘Words of life, and peace, bestowing, 
es I will turn to Thee and live. 
April, 23, 1831. J. W. 
Obituary. 
From The Christian Herald. 
Rev. Joseph Patterson. 
 (Continyed.) 
_ & The life of this patriarchal father in our 
Israel, affords a very remarkable exhibition of 
the effects of a clear and comprehensive view 


of the covenant of grace, as it regulates and 
influences the life and character of true believ- 


ers. He regarded the promises of God, made 
in and through Obrist, to the church, and every 
ite disciple, not as mere verbal declara- 


tte 

Sons: but glorious pledges of the divine favor, 
to be received and trusted in implicitly, and 
he fooked upon the believing sinner in the 
day of its ratification with him, through faith, 
as brought into a state that would affect his 
duty, his safety and happiness in every situa- 
tion in life. us he became a most attentive 
observer of Providence, and relied upon its 
neral results with as much confidence, as on 
the continued laws of nature. Hence, he be- 
came pre-eminently among us, a man of prayer. 
By this I do not mean simply that he prayed 
much, but that he prayed so as to be heard 
and answered. His views of the covenant led 
him not only to draw near to God—to exercise 
the privilege of laying every matter before 
- Him, but it led him to expect, for Christ’s 
sake, answers of peace, and tidings of joy 
from: heaven; and while there certainly was 
nothing credulous in his character, his private 
history is replete with striking and remarkable 
instances of direct and unequivocal answers to 

prayer. 
_Helooked upon the Providence of God as a 
development of the pledges of the covenant, so 
far as the church and every believer in Jesus 
is concerned; and hence all its events instruct- 
ed him, and its smallest incidents attracted his 
notice.—The frequently striking connexion 
between the course and turns of Providence. 
and his own prayers, ,not only confirmed his 
faith'in Christianity, but gave a constant and 
gracious impulse to all his religious feelings 
and efforts. That “the eyes of the Lord are 
tipon the righteous, and his ears are open to 
their cry,” are facts, of both of which his own 
experience served to afford peculiar attesta- 
tions. ‘Thus, when in the army, and while the 
t were sheltered in a kind of temporary 
shed made of rough boards, he was engaged in 
prayer in his own apartment, when the rifle 
of a neighbouring soldier accidentally went off 
so-as to shiver and break its force on a board 
just in the direction awd near the person of 
the kneeling suppliant. At another time, the 
loss of an article of great value to him, because 
iven in answer to prayer, led him so to ad- 
ress the Throne of Grace as to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory persuasion that it would be regained, 
though such a result at the time seemed nearly 
impossible. A train of apparently mere acci- 
dental circumstances, most striking in them- 
selves, realized his expectations, and filled 
him with gratitude and astonishment. Many 
affecting instances of a similar kind might be 
enumerated. One of the most common and 
familiar themes of his conversation was, that 
the whole scheme of Divine Providence is one 
most wise, and just, and benevolent, and perfect 
work, of which every trying event in the be- 
fiever’s life is a necessary part—In a letter 
written to a beloved daughter, then in deep 
affliction, after dwelling with great force and 
beauty upon this thought, he concludes by say- 
ing ** Do you remember the dear, pious Mrs. 
B. of Carolina, who, when her two only sons 
were murdered, said, “The pattern of my 
chequered web would not have been complete 
without these two red stri This I shall 
see when it is out.of the loom.” So it is with 
all the stripes in your chequered web, my dear 
child: You will not tell me when it is out 
that’it'was an ill chosen pattern. It is just as 
and as handsome now as it will be then, 
id you butsee it as plain.” The Redeem- 
er was thus to his mind constantly in view, as 
the stireéty, the 
his peoples and he held his life and all his com- 
forts and all his possessions as not his awn;— 
and he recommended it to his friends, often to 
renew 


ide, and sovereigt Lord of all. 


this gift and consecration of all things: 
and of his journey. In the. some hove 


ductory part of his last will and testament, he 
has this impressive sentence: ‘‘I have not m 
soul and body to dis of—they have wit 
my most cheerful and resolute determination 
been dedicated to the Lord Jesus Christ, more 
than 54 years, and he has already taken a ten- 
der, faithful, gracious care of them, and will at 
last dispose of them to the glory of Ged the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, only living 
and true God. All my dear relatives I do 
solemnly dedicate to Him, to be ruled, govern- 
ed and saved from sin and wrath, by his wis- 
dom, power, righteousness and saving grace— 
and it is at the peril of each of them who ne- 

lect to confirm this dedication.” The same 
Fosling, that believers were Christ’sand Christ 
their’s, induced him, whose prayers were in 
general any thing but sameness or formality, 
to conclude his supplications often with the 
petition, ** undertake for us, O Lord Jesus, in 
ali theconcerns of thy glory;” thus recognizing, 
as it existed in his own mind, the principe 
that he is the great undertaker and perfect 
surety of all his ransomed ones, after 
peeniany » in reference to the word spoken, 

e would say, ** Lord accept what is thine and 
pardon what is ours: 

To becontinued. 


Missionary. | 
From the Missionary Register. 
South Africa. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Town.— Barnabas Shaw, James Came- 
ron, EK. Cook—A new chapel has been open-. 
ed: several religious services, in Dutch, have 
been lately undertaken for the benefit of the 
heathen. At Simmon’s Town, from 70 to 80 
free people of colour attend worship: about 
20 new members: a visible change has taken 
place in them—A school for the Heathen 
promises well. 


Horrentots. Albany District, in the east- 
ern part of the Colony, comprehending Gra- 
hamstown, Sulem, Somerset, and other stations, 
in which both Europeans and natives are in- 
structed as opportunities offer—W. Shaw, S. 
Palmer:—members 297—scholars chiefly Euro- 
peans; boys 272, girls 267. 

Carrres. Wesleyville:-—10 or 12 miles 
from the mouth of the Kalumna: in Pato’s 
tribe: S. Young—The congregations continue 
large: many persons are obliged to remain 
outside: a new stone chapel is in progress. 
Five members have Jeft the station: some of 
them, there is reason to fear from apostacy 
—scholars: boys 26, girls 34, adults 4; bein 
a decrease, in consequence of the remova 
of several large families from the vicinity: 
the schools, /however, go on weil. 

Mount Coke: 15 miles from Wesleyville, 
near the Buffalo river, in Islambie’s tribe—W. 
J. Shrewsbury—fourteen natives have been 

red, since the formation of this Mission, 
into the Christian church; ef whom, one died 
in peace, 5 have removed, and 8 remain: there 
are 5 catechumens—girls’ day school, 16 
scholars: Sunday, 18 children and 9 adults. 
Few children from the adjoining kraals can 
be induced to attend with regularity; and the 
effect of occasional attendance is soon over- 
borne by the influence of native customs. 


Butterworth: 110 miles from Wesleyville, 
in HInTzA’s tribe. John Ayliff—All the servi- 
ces are well attended: on sume occasions, a 
manifest blessing accompanied the word— 
members 19, whose walk is worthy of the 
Gospel; 5 of these were added in a year: 2 
died in the Lord—Day and Sunday scholars; 
boys 8, girls 14, adults 10. : 


Vossanir’s tribe—Richard Hadd y—Preach- 
ing at the station, and visits to the neighbour- 
ing kraals, have been regularly maintained: 
for some months after the formation of the 
Mission, a painful indifference was generally 
manifested; but a very marked change has 
taken place, and the Sunday congregations 
have become large—Sunday scholars; men 4; 
women 11, boys, 20, girls SO. : 


Morley, on the Umtata river, in papa’s tribe 
W. Shepstone--About 50 natives enjoy con- 
stant instruction, and live in peace: the con- 
gregations in the winter average 50; in the 
summer 100, and sometimes 2U0 have been 
present—Baptized adults 7: candidates for 
baptism 7: the members walk in all the ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless—Sunday scholars 
130; average attendance 100—‘* The station 
is extending, we believe,”? Mr. Shepstone 
writes, “a moral influence over a vast popu- 
lation; so that, in the neighbourhood, work is 
generally laid aside on the Sabbath; and one 
chief, not of Dapa’s tribe, but who lives near 
us, has been known to g° into the fields on 
the Sunday, and order all his people from their 
work: and, although there are comparatively 
few who consider religion of such importance 
as to come far to be instructed in it, yet there 
are hundreds who are so far influenced there- 
by, that when they see the Sunday flag flying, 
they lay aside all work.” 


Faxvu’s tribe—Nov. 22 1830—W. D. Boyce 
—congregations on Sunday Mornings, 40 to 
60; in the evening, those only who live at the 
station, 14 in number. “Every day,” Mr. 
Boyce writes, ‘* we have some little discus- 
sion with the natives, who come to sell corn, 
or to hear the news; and I have the satisfac- 
tion to learn, that what is said on these occa- 
sions is carried far and wide,and is productive 
of fresh discussions. A great point is gained 
if no more is done than the dissemination 
of a few clear notions of the leading truths of 
religion.” Faku and his people are friendly; 
but evince, as yet, no disposition to listen to 
the Gouspel—scholars; adults 9, girls 3, 
boys 2. 


Becuvanas oR Boscuvanas. 


Plaatberg: 


‘near the Maquasse Mountains, north of the 


Yellow river—James Archbell, John Davis— 
At three places to which the Missionaries itin- 
erate the congregations are deeply attentive 
—members; whites 4, blacks 4: on trial 18: 
the members are diligent in the means of 
grace—scholars; boys 86, girls 114: 


Bootc Edwards—The congrega- 
tions have more than maintained the number 
before reported, with increased attention to 
the word: many have been pricked to the heart. 
This people appear to be prepared of the Lord 
to renounce their wandering and unsettled 
habits, and to profit by the Gospel——members 
increased from 12 to 23: on trial 6: 15 meet 


in a class preparatory to being received on 


gress: one died in peace—scholars 109: their |. 


attention is great, and their progress conside- 
rable. | 
Namaquas. Jily Fountain: near the 
Khamiesberg—Edward Edwards-—members 
about 100: candidates for baptism have much 
increased, among whom are several school- 
children and some aged persons—‘ This sta- 
tion,”’ it isremarked, ** affords strong evidence 
that Godliness is profitable unto all things. 
Here the people no longer range the country 
with aimless indifference, except to the imme- 
diate cravings of nature; but they have their 
fixed residences, their domestic associations, 
and their family interests. ‘Their grounds, 
which formerly were unproductive wastes, are 
now under careful cultivation. Enclosed gar- 
dens, fruitful fields, and pasturage for cattle, 
are the rural ornaments which meet the eye 
of the observer upon the Khamies Mountains, 
and remind him of Isaiah’s glowing descrip- 
tion of Millennial prosperity— The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 


Ecclesiastical. 


From the Standard 


The Home Missionary Society. 


No. IV. 


When all other grounds fail, it is sometimes 
urged by way of defence, for the further sup- 
port of this association, that really more 
1s done by the two Boards, than could be done 
by either. This is contrary to the whole 
tenor of policy of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety to their determination to engross the 
whole control of the domestic missions of this 
country, which, Mr. John Marsh, of Haddam, 
being judge, they set out to agcomplish—and 
to the general sentiment, that the separate 
action of the Board is the cause of the greater 
part of the existing evils. It is worthy of 
note, that before separate action could result 
in conflict or injury, separate interests must 
pre-exist. Where there isa common interest, 
separate actions could never do harm, unless 
we can oe that men had rather be injured 
than benefited by their friends; but where 
there are separate interests, separate action 
in the same field, must inevitably result in 
conflict—and the bitterness of that conflict 
will be precisely commensurate with the sup- 
posed importance of the separate interests. _ I 
do not now stop to inquire what are the op- 


posing interests of the Presbyterian Church 
and that portion of its members who are ad- 
herents of the Home Missionary Society; but 


that there are such opposing interests, in the 
ar of an immense majority of the friends 
of both, is absolutel established, by the fact 
of their conflict. If it is said that more mis- 
sionaries have been sent into the field by the 
two boards, than either of them siegly would 
have sent out in the same period, I doubt not 
it is true. But when we consider that the 
kind of men, is far more important than the 
number of men—the doctrine taught than the 
bnumber of sermons preached—and the course 
sustained than the strength put forth to sus- 
tain it,—I am compelled to conclude that we 
greatly overrate the good that has been done. 
And if we might be allowed to institute a 
comparison between the good and the evil of 
which these persons have been the occasion— 
between the present and former condition of 
the church, as well as the present and former 
condition of those to whose conversion their 
labours may have been blessed;—if, in short, 
we take a large view of the whole case, I 
apprehend, that the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States, would this day have 
been a more efficient, a more united, and a 
purer body, if the Home Missionary Society 
had never existed. I know that I expose 
myself to the reproaches of a powerful party, 
by making this statement; but I feel that 
many who will now condemn me, may yet 
see reason to believe, that if my expressions 
vary at all from the truth, it is rather in fall- 
ing below, than in transcending it. 2 

In the whole of human nature, there i8 no 
principle better attested by universal experi- 
ence, than that which we call lesprit du corps 
ty spirit. I am far from intending to 
write metaphysicks about this thing. I only 
wish to trace its operation. Its first and 
common effect is, to unite us in blind and 
exclusive devotion to whatever principle, per- 
son or thing, furms the catch-word of the party. 
The secondary, but perhaps the worst effect 
is to transfer the entire party as such, to what- 
ever new principle, person or thing, the lead- 
ing spirits may indicate. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. ‘The Baptist Church in this 
State, (Ky.) have always entertained very pe- 
culiar notions on the subject of slavery— 
peculiar, I mean, for Christians. Bishop 
Campbell has converted a large party of them 
to his peculiar doctrinal sentiments, and a 
very bitter party strife was waged between 
them. Then came the secondary effect. Bishop 
C. was of a different way of thinking from 
the Baptist Church, on the subject of slavery; 
and without any previous discussion—presto 
change—and every Campbellite embraced the 
new opinions about slavery, Again: for some 
years before 1826, we had two very violent 
political parties in this State. In that year, 
the settlement of the question at issue, took 
away the grounds of dispute; but the spirit 
was left, and both parties with a unanimity 
that was wonderful, arrayed themselves, upon 
a new, and a totally different question: I 
allude to the transmutation of our Old and 
New Court, into our Clay and Jackson par- 
ties. And so it always has been, and always 
will be. To apply this matter to the case in 
hand: can any thing be more certain, than 
that, the spirit of party which has been fos- 


‘tered and disseminated in our church, by the 


existence of this irresponsible body, will come 
in aid of the leading men among them, to 
transfer the great mass, to whatever side of 
whatever question, those ‘mighty men’ may 
indicate? Has not this already occurred to a 
great extent? Did a single man, who was not 
an adherent of the Home Missionary Society, 
vote in the last General Assembly, to esta 

lish the pernicious error, that persons, who had 
never subscribed to our doctrines, who were 
neither ministers nor elders, should be admit- 
ted to seats in that body? ‘To retort, that a 
similar spirit exists on the other side, anly 
fortifies my argument; and shows, that if our 
church desires to 


conduct home missions in 


peece, it must first abolish the Home Mission- 
ary Societ 

. 


_ PHILADELPHIA, MAY 2, 1832. 


It appears, from the publications of the two 
Missionary Boards, that not much fewer than 
one half of the ministers of our church, are 
already in the actual employment of one or 
the other of them. The remaining half, or a 
little more, can, beyond a doubt, be employed 
by our churches themselves, as pastors. e 
future accessians, therefore, to the service of 
either must be either from Licentiates, 
as they ‘come on, whose number is ¢ompara- 
tively small, or from those who change sides 
from one beard to the other. Can we imagine 
circumstances in which stronger temptations 
would be presented to the managers, agents, 
and adherents of these boards to use every 
sort of means to promote personal and party 
ends? or*ia which stronger motives could be 
held out:te entice men from one side to the 
other? See too the extent to which the thing 
ramifies., For example; a certain man of 
consequetice is wavering in his loyalty: he is 
only an agent; make him a professor in a col- 
lege, and remove him into a Presbytery in 
which his influence will change the existing 
majority, and send up three or four members 
to the General Assembly, favourable to cer- 
tain preconcerted operations; and then fill 
the vacancy created by his removal, in such a 
way as to make a regular series of promotions 
down to the very cadet, just seeking entrance 
into the service. And is all this a mere send- 
ing of the gospel to the destitute, through a 
committee of supplies? The very facts which 
resent the occasion for such temptations, 
show that there is no sort of necessity for the 
existence of both these rival boards. The 
question then is, shall the Presbyterian church 
give up one of its most essential rights, and 
omit the performance of one of its most impe- 
rious duties; or shall that portion of the 
church, which has for some years withdrawn 
itself from active participation in our opera- 
tions of this kind, return from a position which 
throws them into continual conflict with their 
own church? | 
Befure I conclude this discussion, I will 
observe with great deference to the superior 
wisdom of our General Assembly, that it ap- 
ars to me they have done much evil by giv- 
ing the sanction of their connivance even, to 
this Society. I sincerely hope, never again 
tu see any body of Presbyterian ministers and 
elders uphold the pretensions of an associa- 
tion, whose dissolution is indispensable to the 
union and peace of ourchurch. Deeply im- 
ressed with this feeling, I was rejoiced to 
Bind that the late convention in Cincinnati, 
refusec by a decided majority, to pass a reso- 
lution expressing any confidence in the Home 
Missionary Society, or any desire that its 
operations among us should be continued. 
Upon the whole, I think it is plainly the 
duty of the Home Missionary Society, to cease 
from further operations in this great a 
because, if for no other reason, such is the 
unequivocal wish of our church here; that it 
the duty’of ev 
from that Society, because its continued exist- 
ence is not necessary, and its operations en- 


gender strife: and finally, that our church, as. 


such, is bound to discountenance this associa- 
tion, because its tendency is to erect within 
its bosom an influence not subject to its con- 
troul, hostile to its operations, and which 
must subvert it, if it not first subverted 
itself. 

If the spirit of defection, which I wish to 
see extirpated by the dissolution of this body, 
is sleaniy so strong, that it would continue 
after the immediate occasion for its exercise 
was removed—there would certainly remain 
no possibility, nor hope of union. hen that 
time arrives, even let the will of God be 
done. If we cannot live—we can surely part, 
in peace. | 

A RULING ELDER. 


Religious Miscellany. 
On Religious Controversy. 


In disclaiming all controversy, we set out 
on a principle which it is impossible to carry 
through. In what department of society, or 
on what subject of discourse, do the thoughts 
of men accord? The law has long been cele- 
brated for its fertility of litigation. Medicine 
is hardly inferior to the bar: agriculture keeps 
upa — debate with commerce: and the 
politician has always to navigatea “ tempestu- 
ous sea.” Nota project, a character, nor an 
incident, can be introduced into common con- 
versation, without calling forth different stric- 
tures, acccording to the views, habits, relations, 
and tempers of the company. And it is by no 
means unusual for some who abhor controver- 
sy in religion, to be talkative and disputatious, 
if not dogmatic and bitter, on other matters. 
The world is a vast scene of strife. A man 
must either take it as he finds it, and bear his 

art in the general collision, or else go out of 
it altogether. It is the inevitable consequence 
of imperfect knowledge, and depravea appe- 
tite; of that confusion of intellect and corrup- 
tion of heart which flow from sin. When there- 
fore, we are under the necessity of either be- 
ing exiled from society, or of giving and re- 
ceiving contradiction; and when we submit to 
this necessity without murmuring, in all cases 
but those which concern religion, what is it 
but to declare, that principles affecting our 
duty toward God, the highest happiness of our 
nature, and our responsibility for a future 
state, are the only things not worth contend- 
ing for? 

The pretence that religion is too solemn and 
sacred for the a of cuntroversy, is like 
the pretence with which some justify their ‘‘re- 
straining prayer before God;” that he is too 
high and holy to be approached by such beings 
asthey are. And thus, to display their rever- 
ence, they become profane; and live like 
atheists from pure devotion! Both are cases of 
error without excuse; we may be neither light 
in prayer, nor wrathful in debate. 

f it be alleged that religion loses more than 
she gains, by controversy; this, with an allow- 
ance for the mismanagement of unskilful advo- 
cates, is a direct censure of her champions, 
and a surrender of her cause. Are they who 
espouse such an opiaion, prepared for its con- 
sequences? Are they willing to say, that 
when the world was lying in ignorance, in 
wickedness, and in wo, the introduction of 
light from above, produced more evil than 

? That the gospel is a plague and not a 

through the malignity of its 
foes, it has often brought a sword ins 

e? That ithad been hetter for men never 

to have “known the 


way of 
than epposition fn following That the 


» 


~ 


Presbyterian to withdraw 


the General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church. 


reformation of religion was a senseless schemes 
that the martyrs died like fools; and that all 
the heroes who have been ‘* valiant for the 
truth;”? all the ministers of grace who have 
explained and established it; all the apostles, 
and prophets, and wise men, whom the wis- 
dom of God commissioned to reveal it; and 
that wisdom itself in the person of Jesus Christ, 
were disturbers of humair'tranguillity, and 
and spent their time in no better iabour than 
that of ‘*turning the world upside down?” 
If you start at these things, what do you mean 
by asserting that ‘‘ religion suffers ie con- 
troversy?”” For all—prophets, apostles, wise 
men, and the Redeemer himself, fought her 
battles and yielded their latest breath in her 
defence! 

You cannot stop even here. ; Religion, you 
say, suffers from controversy. Then it can- 
not endure investigation. It shrinks from the 
touch of daeetetor controversy is reasonin 
—and, of course, it cannot be true: for trut 
never yet declined the test, nor sustained the 
slightest harm from the most fiery ordeal. 
On the assumption, therefore, that religion 
has truth on her side, you can hardly. do her 
a greater injury than to forbid her entering 
into the lists with her antagonists. They 
will represent, and argue, and declaim. 
They will solicit, and soothe, and flatter, and 
sneer, till they pervert the judginent of many, 
and seduce the affections of more: and reli- 
gion, betrayed and insulted, her banner thrown 
down, her weapons shivered, her lips sealed, 
her limbs bound “ in affliction and iron,” is 
to be laid at their feet, and left to their mercy, 
in testimony.of the respect and attachment 
of her friends! It was not in this way that 
they formerly treated her, nor is it to this 
treatment that we owe our privileges. Her 
enemies, potent, subtle, and persevering, 
were encountered by her sons, and defeated 
as often as they ventured into the field. 
Those masterly defences of revelation, those 

rofound researches into its sense, that flood of 
ight which has been poured upon its peculiar 
doctrines, and its benign institutions, are the 
recompense of the war which Christian zeal 
and talent have waged in its cause. Had 
apathy like ours enthralled the spirit of our 
fathers, we should hardly have been able, at 
this day, to distinguish, in religion, between 
our right hdnd and our left.—Dr. Mason. 


On Charity. 


It will, or at least ought to be, acknow- 
ledged, that with many the current meaning 
of the word charity is, to have a favourable 
opinion of the sentiments of others, who are 
supposed to differ from us; that is to say, 
(for it is not very easy to define it clearly,) to 
think, that they are innocently mistaken in 
judgment, and that they have as honestly in- 
.quired after truth as ourselves; and therefore 
to conclude, that as persons truly sincere, 
and —— according te their light, they shall | 
meet with the final acoephaalealal God. That 
this is the meaning with many, if it should be 
denied, I prove from the following circum- 
stance, that charity in sentiment, or charity 
in general, (except when it is taken, in a 
limited sense, as signifying bounty to the 
poors) is always applied to those who differ 
rom us, and never to those who agree with 
us; and indeed it is about the difference that 
it is supposed to be exercised. 

Now, the first thing I observe upon this is, 
that if the above be the Scripture meaning of 
charity, then certainly some bounds must be 
set to it; and it must be praise or blame- 
worthy according to the cases in which it is 
exercised. I make this supposition, because, 
though it is proposed in the course of these 
remarks, to show, that the above is not the 
Scripture meaning of the word; yet there is 
really, within certain limits, a duty of this 
kind prescribed to us in Scripture, but never 
ented charity. The duty I mean is mutual 
forbearance, and guarding against rash judg- 
ment; but it is remarkable, that neither in 
the description of this duty, nor in the argu- 
ments urging to the practice of it, is the word 
charity, or the necessity of charity, ever once 
introduced.* The proper objects of forbear- 
ance are matters of indifference, or rather 
matters of comparatively small moment; and 
the sin of rash judging consists in believing 
things to be of more moment than they are, 
and attributing outward actions or expressions 
to bad motives or principles, without necessi- 
ty. I say, without necessity; because it is 
allowed by every — and accurate 
writer upon rash judging, that a person can- 
not be chargeable with sin, merely for think- 
ing ill of another’s temper or practice, upon 
clear and irresistible evidence. To do other- 
wise in many cases, is either wholly impossi- 
ble. or argues a weakness of understanding, 
which cannot be the object of approbation,- 
nor consequently of imitation. — Wither§poon. 


* I do not know whether I should call it an ex- 
ception from this, that in one passage, when the 
apostle Paul is speaking of the opposite sins, of 
judging others on the one hand, or despising them 
on the other, he introduces walking charitably. 
But it isin a sense quite opposite to what it would 
have been used in, by one pleading for the modern 
charity. It is not the man who judges rashly that 
he charges with uncharitableness, but him who 
despiseth his weak brother, and is at no pains to 
avoid giving offence: Rom. xiv. 15. ‘* But if thy 
brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest 
thou not charitably: destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died.’ 


Science and Art. 


The object of all science is to ascertain 
these established relations of things, or the 
‘tendency of certain events to be uniformly 
followed by certain other events; in other 
words, the aptitude of certain bodies to pro- 
duce, or to be followed by, certain changes in 
other bodies in particular circumstances. The 
object of art is to avail ourselves of the know- 
ledge thus acquired, by bringing bodies into 
such circumstances as are calculated to lead to 
those actions upon each other of which we 
have ascertained them to be capable. Art, 
therefore, or the production of certain results 
by the action of bodies upon each other, must 
be founded upon science, or a knowledge of 
their fixed and uniform relations and tenden- 
cies.— Abercrombie. 


Qhiject of Science. 
The object of all science, whether it refer to 


of | matter or to mind, is simply to ascertain facts, 


and to trace their relations to each other. 
The powers which regulate these relations aré 


entirely 
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fect state of being; and by grasping at princi- 
ples which are beyond our reach, we Jeave that 

th of inquiry which alone is adapted to our 
imited faculties, and involve ourselves in 
error, perplexity, and darkness. It is hum- 
blipgeto the pride of human reason, but it is 


jot the less true, that the highest acquirement 


ever made by the most exalted genius of man 
has been only to trace a part, and a very small 
part, of that order which the Deity has esta- 
blished in his works. When we endeavour 
to pry into the causes of this order, we per- 
ceive the operation of powers which lie far 
beyond the reach of our limited faculties. 
They who have made the highest advances in 
true science will be the first to confess how 
limited these faculties are, and how small a 
part we can comprehend of the ways of the 
Almighty Creator. They will be the first to 


which is itsJegitimate: boundary, and there: 
contemplating the wondrous field which lies. 
beyond it, to bend in humble adoration before 
a wisdom which it cannot fathom, and a pow- 
er which it cannot comprehend, ”—Jbid. 


Infidelity. 
Infidelity will cling to any thing. Her 


of the wrecks of common sense. The suppo- 
sed probabilities of a misunderstood geology, 
or the absurdities of materialism, at present 

ve to many who, in general, know absolute- 
y nothing of the firm basis of historical proof 
—to say not a word of the other species of 
evidence von which Christianity rests—the 
confidence of sages in their reckless rejection. 
of the Christian faith. 

Most of the infidelity of the present day is 
the infidelity of sheer ignorance—it is fre- 
quently mere impertinent ostentation, and 
childish, affected singularity. ‘* Among the 
pert, half-thinking, half-instructed oung men 
of large towns,”’ says a writer of 
day, ‘*a sort of infidelity is not unfrequent, 
which, after deducting something for the in- 
fluence of worse motives, is attributable to af- 
fectation more than to any other cause. It is 
a mere impertinence; and perhaps should 
hardly ever be met with serious argument, 
but rather discountenanced, as an indication 
of want of sense, or. of profligacy of manners, 
or of perverted political principles; and most 
often of all the three together.’’* 


greatest masters have been put, in endeavour- 
ing to evade the arguments for revelation, 
would “ give them pause,” if they but knew 
and could consider them. At first, because 
they could not deny the fact of the miracu- 
lous powers whereby the divine commission 
of the early teachers of Christianity. was seal- 
ed, they called in the aid of magic as the only 
means of solving the difficulty. They sup- 
posed the apostles to be in league” with somé 
powers of darkness. This was the ancient 
method of cutting the knot which they could 
not untie: And their acute champion in mo- 
dern times has had recourse to a method 
equally summary, and we must say for our 
part, equally futile and absird. He contra- 


contradicts himself. He takes shelter under 
a wretched sophism, which at best could puz- 
zle, but never convince, and which has often 
been exposed. His only refuge—worthy of 
the chicanery whereby it was upheld—was 
the sweeping assertion that miracles are in- 
capable of proof. If the subtile mind of Hume 
could discover no better argument than this, 
stripling infidels should be less confident im 
their cause. —Dresbyterian Review. 


* Taylor on the transmission of ancient books. 


On Novels. 
Were we speaking of tl probable moral 
effects of works of fiction such as we actually 
possess,—the character of, at least, the gene- 
rality of them would furnish us with a read 
and unequivocal solution. Their morality is 
impure. The deformity of vice is concealed 
under the drapery of a false, but winning 
sentimentalism. Human nature is neither 
represented as it actually is, that its errors 
may be avoided; nor as it should be, that its 
virtues may be imitated. Constitutional 
tenderness, or solitary virtues, are depicted 
with a prominence that casts a shade over 
whatever is revolting in the human charac- 
ter. Or if characters truly virtuous are des- 
éeribed, their virtuousness is frequently traced 
to an origin to which it ought not to be referred 
as if the native and unaided workings of na- 
ture could produce the perfection of moral 
beauty. And even high genius has descend- 
td to pander to the vitiated taste, and for 
the amusement of half-thinking readers, has 
exerted all the powers of description, and 
wit, and satire, and invention, in casting 
ridicule upon the memory of those whose 
misfortunes at least, might have awakened 
ity, if their fortitude and their other virtues 
ailed to excite applause. 
Two evils are, in our opinion, very likely 


fiction; and that with the greater certainty 
and more destructive effect, from the victim 
being all the while deluded with the self- 
complacent belief, that the sympathy which 
flows towards the ideal beings, and the ten- 
der emotions, and the admiration, and the 
gratitude which, in his breast, alternate with 
the varieties of character and circumstance 
presented to his mind, are only indications of 
the healthy state of his feelings—the exer- 
cise of delicate moral sensibilities. 
Experience has here confirmed the antici- 
pations of reason. Many, on the one hand, 
are the victims, who, through such indul- 
gence, have ‘* given way to the wild play of 
the imagination.”»”. They dream away their 
existence. The sober realities of life are too 
meagre for their fine sentiments. They can- 
not breathe the same atmosphere with common 
minds. ‘They must be heroes of romance with 


ee when forced to descend to the actual 
business of life, they do so with all the awk- 
wardness and disgust of beings who are out of 
their kindred element. ag. 
This evil carries within itself the means of 
its own increase. The novelists have made 


eed any 


hidden from us in our present imper- | their 


acknowledge, that the highest acquirement:of 
{human wisdem, is to advance: to that line 


most splendid edifices have been constructed — 


present 


The miserable shifts to which even theu” 


dicts the common sense of all mankind. He — 


to arise from much indulgence in ot cs of 


companions of their own creation, who can — 
ympathize with their morbid sensibilities. 
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deluged with things calling themseives p 
—crude, unearthly combinations. Andt 
doubtless, are but of a 
very general state of feeling. Each probably 
is one, among &.thousand vagaries, which even 
those who conceive them think unworthy to be. 
written—polluted globules, which, escaping to 
the surface, indicate the general effervescence 
pth. The greediness with which these 
works are deVoured, shows plainly a dissatis- 
faction with the things of this world’s preanens 
and should teach men that realities of a higher 
nature demand the exercise of their powers. 

- But-the other objection is perhaps still more 
obvious, thé tendency df such works to pro- 
duce “a cold and barren ‘sentimentalism.” 

’ Nothing can be of more deleterious effect than 
the habitual separation of passive impressions 
from practical habits. It is the character of 
the former to be weakened by every successive 
repetition; that of the latter, to be strengthen- 

eds There is here a beautiful arrangement in 
the constitution of human nature. For the 
former are they which give rise to the latter; 
and Having performed their office, they begin 
gradually to decay, lest their very contina- 
ance should defeat the end for which they were 
given. It is compassion which gives birth to, 
and fosters the habit of active philanthropy; 
but if both were to increase by every succes- 
sive effort, the sensibility of the former would 
igcrease beyond the power of endurance, and 
‘the growing pain excited by the view of mise- 
rable objects would at length seare away the 
ee ae from the scene of misery. The 


of nature has provided against this. And 
while the’ active habit is recat | tending 
to augment, and exerting itself with growing 


activity in the offices of mercy, the passive 
emotion is gradually dying away, till at last, 
almost without the feeling of uneasiness, the 
benevolent man can pay his visit of mercy 
even te the most wretched scene of human 
lite. From our very faculty of habits,” says 
Bishop Butler, ‘* passive by being 
repeated grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
passing through the mind, are felt less sensi- 
Ciys being accustomed to danger, begets in- 
trepidity, or lessens fear; to distress, lessens 
the passion of pity; to instances of others’ mor- 
tality lessens the sensible apprehension of our 
_ own. And from these two observations togeth- 
er, that practical habits are formed and strerigth- 
ened by repeated acts, and that passive impres- 
sions ow weaker by being repeated upon us, it 
must follow, that active habits may be gradu- 
ally forming and strengthening, by a course of 
_ atting upon such and such motives and excite- 
ments, whilst these motives and excitements 
are, by proportionable degrees, growing less 
_ sensible; and are continually less and less sen- 
sibly felt, even as the active habits strengthen. 
And experience confirms this; for active 
eee at the very time that they are less 
lively in perception than they were, are found 
to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into 
the ‘temper and character, and become more 
effectual in influencing our practice----++--++-- 
Perception of distress in others is a natu- 
tal excitement, passively to pity, and active- 
ly to relieve it; but let a man set himself 
to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed 
persons, and he cannot but grow less and less 
sensibly affected with the various miseries of 
life, with which he must become acquainted: 


when yet, at the same time, benevolence, con- | 


sidered’ not as a passion, but asa practical 
rinciple of action, will strengthen; and whilst 
he passively compassionates the distressed 
less, he will acquire a greater aptitude active- 
ly to assist and befriend them.’’* 
- If then you permit passive impressions, as 
of pity, for instance, to be received from time 
to time without one effort, nay, without the 
possibility of an effort to relieve a sufferer, 
you are actually expending the eg | means 
which “nature has provided for the formation 
of habits of compassion; you may even be fos- 
tering a habit of an adverse kind, that of per- 
mitting the emotion to form and terminate in 
itself. Under such treatment there cannot 
fail to be formed those repulsive characters 
which we not unfrequently meet, of cold sen- 
timentalists,—feeling persons, with melting 
hearts, who, with Sterne, weep in bitterness 
over the tale of the sufferings or death of 
an ass, but who'will not bestir themselves 
for the relief of their miserable fellow- 
beings languishing around them,—persons who 
feel the tenderest emotions in sympathizing 
‘with the imaginary heroes and heroines of ro- 
mance, but whose feelings are all dissipated 
when real objects are presented for their exer- 
cise,—who would spurn away with disgust 
whatever is ungenerous in the character they 
are dreaming of, and are sobbing, perhaps, over 
the wretchedness of an imaginary victim, at 
the very. instant they are penning the man- 
(late to torture their own miserable slaves. 
Much indulgence in fictitious narratives has a 
direct tendency to produce these, the most 


odious of all characters.—Presbyterian Re- 
view. 


* Analogy, Part I. Chap. v. 


Biographical. 


THE WESTMINSTER DIVINES. 


Rev. Francis Cheynell, D. D. 


Francis Cheynell was born in Catstreet, St. 
Mary’s parish, Oxford, in 1608. He was the 
son of John Cheynell, an eminently learned 
doctor of medicine, and some time fellow of 
C. C. College. This celebrated physician 

ve his son Francis a learned education, and 
fived to see him fellow of Merton College. 
Afte&he had been in instructed in grammar, 
either in the school of that very notable greek 
scholar, Edward Sylvester, who taught, at that 
time, in Allsaints parish, or in the free-school 
of Magdalen College, or in both, he became a 
member of the University, in the beginning of 

1628. When Bachelor of arts, of two years 
standing, in 1629, he was elected a proba- 
tioner Fellow of Merton College, where he re- 
sided for several years. After he had pro- 
ceeded in Arts, he entered into the sacred 
function, and was curate in, or near Oxford, 
for some time. He took the degree of Bach- 
elor in Divinity, and was invited by Mr. Hol- 
man, to accept a living from him, near Ban- 
ary, of several hundreds yearly. Here he 
lived some time, and had a ruffle with arch- 
bishop Laud, while that prelate was in his 
height. 

n every situation, he dilige t 
those talents, which qualified bim for his fu- 
ture and important services. Having spent 
much of his time in the College, he had ac- 
quired a very correct and extensive knowledge 
of books, and of what belonged to his profes- 
sion. He constantly used his endeavours to 

mote his growth in the divine life, in the 

nowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and. in 

«, fitness for his office, by reading, meditation and 
He‘ possessed a proper mixtafe of a 

~  ‘-gtudious disposition, and of an active spirit, 
Witch Fendered ‘highly useful tp the 


ntly cultivated 


| 


| Whatever 


cha His real person pal Chara was ver 
end fully yin those 
irdiiblesome in’ which«he fived. 
believed, he thought himself 
obliged to profess, “ what he professed, he 
wasreadytodefend. He was peculiarly bold in 
the cause of truth,and in the way ofduty. What 
he says in.a sermon before the House of Com- 
mons, from Zech. ii. 7. is characteristic of 
this spirit:—‘* What upon prayer and study, 
God hath revealed by the clear texts of. 
Revelation, I will this day deliver unto you, 
‘though I were sure to die St. John’s death, or 
to be banished to St. John’s island.” — 
When the civil war-broke out between the 
ane and Parliament, he took part with the 
Parliament. In the beginning of the war, he 
was mostly with the Earl of Essex. When he 
-was with this nobleman in Cornwall, he was of 
a goodly person, of great strength, and un- 
daunted courage. He now, indeed, added 
the praise of true valour to that of solid and 
useful learning. An eminent writer, Johnson, 


wr, 


1 
plain 
and 


says, ** He seems indeed to have been born aj 


soldier ; for he had an intrepidity which was 
never to be shaken by any danger, and a spi- 
rit-of enterprise not to be discouraged by diffi- 
culty, which were supported by an unusual 
degree of bodily strength.”? Dr. Calamy says, 
that his commands were as readily obeyed by 
any of the colonels, in that army, as the Gene- 
ral’s own. Brave in action, and full of intelli- 
gence, when he appeared in the field, and dis- 
played his eminent zeal, and undaunted reso- 

ution, he fought not ‘against his king and 
country ; but he appeared in defence of the sa- 
cred rights of both 5 and chiefly of civil and 
religious liberty. During the time in which 
the illustrious Hampden was engaged in the 
civil wars, he wore round his neck an orna- 
ment consisting of a small silver chain, inclo- 
sing a plain cornelian stone. Round the edge 
of the silver which contained the stone, was 
inscribed, 


.* Against my king I never fight; 
But for my king and country’s right.” 

Our Reformers, in general, both in church 
and state, at that time, appeared to act under 
the influence of the sentiment contained in 
this motto, as their writings and testimonies 
fully evince. It was Mr. Cheynell’s daily 
prayer, that God would unite the king and 
parliament, in the cause of Christ. ** Lord,” 
says he, in his epistle to his sermon already 
mentioned, ‘** Lord, be pleased to decide the 
controversy; let that side prevail which doth 


most sincerely desire thy glory, the king’s 


good, the kingdom’s welfare by a happy refor- 
mation, and a Christian peace.” He had a 
very public spirit, was a real lover of his 
country, and rendered it singular services, 
but did not accuinulate wealth. His motives 
were too pure, to take advantage of his cir- 
cumstances for the promotion of his earthl 
interests. His country, liberty and truth, and 
the honour of his God, were the objects for 
which he lived, and for which he would most 
readily have died. 
[To be concluded. 


Communications. 


For The Presbyterian. 

An Inquiry | 

Into the Causes of the present state of discord 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


No. IV. 


A fourth circumstance, which is daily 
making the breach wider between the parties 
in our church, is the most afflictive of any, if 
not the most operative. I mean the disposi- 
tion in our New School brethren, to charge 
the other party with a cold and heartless relli- 
gion, and an enmity to revivals. They seem, 
also, to manifest an extraordinary disposition 
to appropriate to themselves the smiles of 
Heaven, upon ¢heir labours and mode of 
preaching. That, among such 4 community 
of men as compose the ministers of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, such a charge should be made, 
and such a claim set up, argues something 
most afflictive; even the existence of a bad 
spirit, and a violent struggle for popularity. 
I do not say, that such a charge, or such an 
assumption, has been formally made, except, at 
most, by a few; but such is the spirit of some 
of the public prints, on that side, and such are 
the impressions attempted to be made, as is 
known to some of us by painful experierce. 

What is a revival of religion? , I hope no 
one believes it to be a mere animal excite- 
ment, though frequently spoken of merely as 
such. Jt is a work of God’s Spirit, wherein 
the hearts of God’s people are stirred up to 
wmportunate prayer, and every good work; 
wherein sinners are awakened, and made to 
call upon God, for the salvation of their souls, 
and for his disarming and subduing grace; 
wherein, by the power of God's Spirit, the 
wills of sinners are renewed, and they are per- 
suaded and enabled to embrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered in the Gospel. And is there a 
minister, in our whole connexion, who would 
not rejoice to see a work of this kind going on 
in his church ?—who would not only spend 
four days, but ten days, if needs be, in hear- 
ing the cry, ** What shall we do to be saved?” 
from,poor sinners, and in preaching Christ to 
them? If there be such a minister, in all our 
connexion, I have not the infelicity of know- 
ing him. Upon what is founded the cant and 
common phrase, such a one, ‘tis a revival 
minister?’ Is it because he publishes his 
communion season, as four days’ meetings; 
as though a protracted meeting of four days 
continuance, had not been the prevailing cus- 
tom at our communions, in most of our church- 
es, till old habits were broken in upon, a few 
years ago, by innovators? or, as though four 
days’ meetings were not almost as old as the 
Kirk of Scotland? Is it because revival men 
call upon sinners to submit, to surrender, to 
repent, to believe, without ever intiimating to 
these poor blinded and hardened creatures, 


that there is any more need for aid from God, 


to produce these results, than there is to ena- 
ble them to walk, or to run?—or, because they 
tell sinners, that, if the Devil can persuade 
them to pray, and read their Bibles, and go 
to their ministers for counsel, that he has just 
gotten them to do what he wishes—or that 
they have power to submit to God. and that it 
requires less power to love God than to hate 
him—to cease to fight against him than to 
persist in opposition P—or, because they have 
laid aside that good old New England custom 
of propounding the candidates for admission, 
into the church, some weeks before they are 
actually admitted; but hurry persons from 
the table of drunkards to the table of the 
Lord, and thus are filling the church with ig- 


norant, and it is to be feared, with uncon-|® 


verted persons P—or, because they sneer at 
creeds and confessions, and endeavour to im- 
ce the people with the belief, that the 

pepuyteriay form of church government, es- 
pecially when extended to missionary opera- 


calculated to. check the great missionary 


nk 


THE 


Ifi these are evival practices s and 
opinions, I would fearlessly make ‘my appeal 


inteHigent people of our 
country, and ask them, 

the purity:of our church, or of its peace, if | 
these opinions and practices prevail? But, 
thank God, there are revivals throughout our 
country which are conducted upon very dif- 
ferent principles, and to the happiest results. 
Let the dear brethren whom God is thus bless- 


tions, 18 depriving thei of their liberties, and P 


ing, possess their souls in patience and love: 
and while the words of kindness are found 
upon their lips, and sentiments of kindness 
warm their hearts, let them not cease to stand 
for the truth, and especially for those practt- 
cal truths, which humble the sinner, and exalt 
God’s grace. This is the spirit of every real 
revival. 


for The Presbyterian. 


Historical Sketches. 
No. IV. 
INTERCOURSE WITH OTHER CHURCHES: 


In my last, it was shown, how grossly incor- 
rect is the statement of the anonymous writer 
in the Hhiladelphian, in regard to the time, 
when the voting of foreign delegates. was first 
begun to be regarded as unconstitutional. He 
assigns the year 1826, as the date. But 
from the acts of the Assembly, it has been 
proved, that it was so considered by many, as 
early as 1820. ‘The writer of these sketches, 
knows, that it was a subject of conversation 
several years before 1820; and that a desire 
was felt by a number, for a correction of this 
infraction of the constitution. | 

Equally incorrect is the assertion, that, in 


corresponding bodies, that this reciprocal right 
of delegates to vote in each other’s meetings, 
should be withdrawn, and resolutions in ac- 
cordance therewith, were passed and transmit- 
tel to the corresponding bodies.”? Here are two 
important mistakes. First, nothing was said 
in the resolutiou to which the writer refers, 
about the voting of the delegates; secondly, 
no proposition was made about the plan of 
correspondence, to any corresponding body, 
except that of Connecticut. The instructions 
given to the Assembly’s committee, were gen- 
eral, and grew out of “a reference from the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, relative to the or- 
dination of Mr. J. C. by the Association of the 
Western District of New Haven county, Con- 
necticut.” ‘The minute of the Assembly is 
thus expressed: 


** The Assembly resumed the consideration of 
the reference from the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
in relation to the ordination of Mr. Chambers. 
After further discussion of the subject at conside- 
j rable length, the following resolution was adopted, 
viz. 
“Resolved, That acommittee of this Assembly, 


y | consisting of three, be appointed to attend at the 


meeting of the General Association of Connecti- 
cut to be convened at Stamford, in June next, to 
meet a similar committee of that Association, if 
said Association shall be pleased to appoint one; 
for the purpose of conferring on the grievance of 
Wich the Presbytery of Philadelphia complain; 
and of inquiring whether any, and if any, what 
further articles, or alteration of the present terms 
of intercourse between the Presbyterian Church 
in the UJnited States, and the members of the con- 


| gregational churches in Connecticut, may be ex- 


pedient for the better promotion of the purity, 
peace, and christian discipline of the churches 
connected with the two bodies; which further 
articles or alterations of the present terms of in- 
tercourse, if any shall be proposed by the joint 
committee, shall be submitted to the General 
Association of Connecticut, and to the General 
Assembly of 1827, for adoption or rejection.” 


In August following, this committee met a 
committee appointed by the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. From the commission 
and instructions of this fatter committee, * it 
appeared, that they had no power to do any 
thing in relation to the case of the ordination 
of Mr. Chambers; but that they were appoint- 
ed only on that part of the communication, 
which respects the terms of intercourse be- 
tween the General Assembly and the General 
Association of Connecticut.” 

When this fact was discovered, the Assem- 
bly’s committee were doubtless surprised. 
The design of their appointment was to carr 
the complaint of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia against the Association of the Western 
District of New Haven County, before the 
General Association, and of them to obtain 
the redress of a grievance, to which, by the 
terms of intercourse between the General As- 
sembly and the General Association, the Pres- 
bytery was entitled. But it seems that, at 
this time, the General Association had no au- 
thority whatever, over the particular ‘associa- 
tion, not even so much as to review their pro- 
ceedings; and consequently, they had not 
power sufficient to carry into effect the cove- 
vant with the General Assembly, into which 
they had entered many years before this trans-. 
action. Hence, the committee of the Associa- 
tion had authority only to treat of the terms of 
intercourse. ‘wo resolutions were adopted 
unanimously, by the joint committee; one of 
which was, to recommend to the General As- 
seinbly and to the General Association, ‘* that 
the delegates commissioned respectively by the 
corresponding churches, to attend the highest 
body of each, be hereafter empowered, agree- 
ably to the ontGINAL PLAN of correspondence 
between the two churches, to sityand deliberate, 
but not to vote.” Min. Pp. 111,112. 

The reader will perhaps feel curious to learn 
what high churchmen belonged to the Assem- 
bly’s committee. They were Drs. Miller, 
M-Auley and M‘Dowell. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manuners.” Diseases are 
infectious. Even congregationalists became, 
on this occasion, high church men; and, in- 
deed, it is probable that on inquiry, it would 
be found that they took the lead in this busi- 
ness, and made the proposition to recommend 
the alteration in the plan of intercourse. 

The next year, the report of the committee 
was adopted by the General Assembly; and 
information of the fact was transmitted to the 
General Association, by whom it was also 
adopted, thesame year. All high churchmen! 
See Min. 1827, p. 115, and for 1828, p. 225. 

On the minutes for 1827, we find (pf. 127) 
the following letter: 


‘¢ Christian Brethren, beloved in the Lord, 


‘«* It appears that in the plan of intercourse be- 
tween the Congregational Churches of New Eng- 
land, and the Generai Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, an article was adopted, which is 
now believed to be inconsistent with a sound 
construction of the Constitution of the _lat- 
ter church. This article, it is due totruth and 
candour to remark, was proposed by the Presbyte- 
rian Church, without any overture from the Conr 
gregational Churches, and in regard to which, they 
did nothing more than acecede to the proposition 
submitted to them. The article to which we al- 
lude, relates to the powers granted to the dele- 
ates of the Corresponding Churches, to vote as 
wellas to deliberate on the various subjects that 
may come before the representatives of these 
churches respectively. The right of voting in the 
General Assembly, cannot, it is believed, be con- 
stitutionally granted to any, but to the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Presbyteries, whose re- 
resentatives compose that Assembly. 
We have therefore’ to request, 
that the:plan of intercourse between. you and us 


‘3 


| 


1826, “a proposition was now made to the. 


TER 


hereafter be empoweted to sit and delib- 


erate only, but not tovote. It fs believed, that the 


modification here contem 


sembly On constitutional ground; but by placing 
your Association on tlhe same footing with other re- 
ligious communities, with which we hold a friendly 
correspondence, will destroy the appearance of an 
invidious distinction which now exists; and thus 
be calculated to promote extensively that mutual 
friendship and harmony, which it is desirable to 
maintain and perpetuate, among all who love the 
truth asitis in Jesus, 

** With Christian salutation. 

‘¢ Signed in behalf of the General Assembly, 

‘*Francis Herron, Moderator.” 


What had become of the Zow churchmen on 
this occasion? - So infected with high church- 
ism was the General Assembly, that not a 


gates’ voting being unconstitutional, was re- 
corded; and yet we find that the Rev. Messrs. 
C. Eddy, William Wisner, T. M‘Auley. D.D., 
Asa Hillyer, D. D.. J. M‘Dowell, D. D., 
ALBERT Barnes, and Mr. Z. Lewis, Elder, 
were nembers of the Assembly! 

On the minutes for 1829, we find, adopted, 
the two following resolutions: 


‘¢1, That the Commissioners of the General As- 
sembly to the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, be appointed a committee of Conference with 
acommittee who may be appointed by the General 
Association for the same purpose, with the view of 
adopting a course on this subject that may meet 
the wishes both of this Assembly and that Associa- 
tion. 


‘©2. Resolved, That the Commissioners from 
this Assembly to the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, for the present year, and for subse- 
quent years, be instructed not to votein any. of the 
business that may come before that Body.” 


Were the low churchmen asleep? Not a 
single dissent! Yet the Rev. Exeazer La- 
THROoP, and Doctors N. S. Beman, Samuel 


bers of this Assembly! High churchism 
seems to have been so fashionable, at this time, 
that, if ** Investigator’’ himself had been pres- 
ent, he would have quailed before the influ- 
ence, and acted with his pastor. 

The reader, after having perused the review 
we have now presented, of the doings of the 
Assembly, is prepared to estimate how much 
truth there is in the declaration, that ** a small 
number of individuals” have endeavoured, 
‘*for a few years past,” “ to effect a change 
in the character” of the Presbyterian church!!! 

VERITAS. 


For The Presbyterian. ; 


A Word on Theological Studies. 


Translated from the Archives du Chiristianisme. 


Exegetical studies are indispensable, in or- 
der to a right understanding of the Bible, even 
to those who have made -the greatest advan- 
ces in philology; for, as we have already 


has formed a peculiar idiom, which cannot be 
thoroughly understood, from an acquaintance 
with profane authors. ‘The authors of the two 
Testaments, and especially those of the New, 
have, in part, created a language. The con- 
ceptions which they were commissioned to un- 
fold to mankind, were too unusual and new, 
to find words in the language capable of ac- 
curately representing them. The finest lan- 
guage ever spoken by men, the Greek, had 
not a word to express humility. Among the 
Greeks, except in one or two passages of Plato, 
tanewvos had the sense which we give to the 
words, wretched, mean, vile. It was He only, 
who, being God, humbled himself to take the 
form of a servant, that taught men to find in 
this abasement (raxecvwors) the first of virtues. 

All theologians, however their opinions may 
differ in other respects, agree in acknowledg- 
ing, that the surest way of determining the ex- 
act meaning of a word, is to to compare it with 
itself, as enployed in different passages; this 
is the interesting study, which the Germans 
have so appropriately named Parallelisirung. 
Now, this kind of biblical study is, as yet, 
lost to those who content themselves with 
reading our version, because, as we have said, 
the word. in the translation corresponding to 
the original word, very seldom renders it in 
all its extent and force. Moreover, the reader 
cannot know whether the same (English) word, 
found in two separate passages, may not be 
the rendering of two synonymous words, hav- 
ing an important shade of difference between 
them, which cannot be expressed in our lan- 
guage. Even in the etymology of words, 
which is often very remote from their sense, 
according to usage, there is what sometimes 
throws great light on their signification,— 
an advantage which cannot be found in the 
use of 

It is very evident, that he who neglects the 
study of the sacred books, in the originals, and 
omits exegetical investigation, exciudes him- 
self froma vast source of divine knowledge, 
which God has placed within his reach, as he 
has done every other talent, and for which he 
will call him to account. Ah! when we re- 
flect, that God has so loved us as to bestow 
upon us these holy oracles; the revelation of 
what He is, and what we ought to be, the ex- 
pression of his will, and of his love for us; who 
would willingly expose himself to the guilt of 
neglecting a single word, or jot, or breathing 
of those divine thoughts, not one of which will 
pass away without accomplishment, A minis- 
ter of the Gospel ought to make it a matter of 
conscience, never to preach on a text of the 
Holy Scripture, without having read it in the 
original,—without having scrupulously exam- 
ined and weighed all its expressions. 

We are only indicating a few of the advan- 
tages which result from application to the high- 
er branches of Biblical study; but the greatest 
advantages are found in these studies them- 
selves, on account of the blessings which are 
inseparable from them. We should very soon 
see that languor disappear, with which theo- 
logical studies are pursued, if they were nour- 
ished by the quickening word of God. We 
should no longer see students passing three or 
four years, the most precious of their life, in ac- 
quiring just so much knowledge of the Bible, 
in the originals, as will enable them to pass 
muster at examination, and forever after, leav- 
ing it, undisturbed, in the dust of their libra- 
ries. ‘There would result from these labours, 
more life and energy in the ministry. Every 
preacher, having laid the foundation of all his 
own convictions of the truth, in the depths of 
that Word, which in the name of God, he pro- 
claims to immortal souls, would declare it 
*¢indemonstration of the Spirit and of power,” 
in amanner always original and new, because 
the fountain from which he draws, is inexhaus- 
tible. ‘Then might we hope to see arising once 
more in our churches, Bezas, Claudes, and 
Saurins, equally learned and eloquent, and 
fraught with zeal for the cause of their Master. 


It is a curious fact, ascertained by observation, 
that when a fly is about to devour sugar left in its 
way, it first emits upon the sugar a small drop of 


easy to be sucked up. 


fluid, inorder to melt it, and thereby render it 
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plated, if it Shall be con-} 
what is to become Of! sented to on your part, will not only place the As- 


single dissent from this declaration of the dele- | 


H. Coz, and Tuos. H. Skinner, were mem- 
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VIII—XI. have been received, and will be 
inserted. We shall endeavour to make room 
for Nos. V.and VI. ot ** Historical Sketches,” 
in our next. | 

“A, M.” has come to hand, and will be in- 
serted. “Jefferson College, and Infant’s 
Retreat,” in our next. 


Presbytery of Philadelphiaa—We had in- 
tended to give the proceedings of Presbytery, 
this week, as far as they might be of general 
interest; but upon inquiry after the Minutes, 
we found that they were not in the city. We 
are obliged, therefore, to confine ourselves to 
an extract from the minutes, published in 
The Philadelphian, which the Editor is pleas- 
ed to call ‘* Strange Proceedings.” The ex- 
tract follows.. 


In the Presbytery of Philadelphia, April 18th, 
1832, **The following motion, which was laid over 
from the fro re nata meeting of Jan. 16th, 1832, 
was Called up, viz. 

*** It was moved and seconded that in the judg- 
ment of this Presbytery, the Committee on Cre- 
dentials have never received from this Presby- 
tery any authority to examine into any thing in 
relation to a travelling preacher coming within 
the bounds of this Presbytery, and wishing for 
liberty to preach, except into the genuineness and 
sufficiency of his credentials.’ 

** And after some consideration the motion was 
postponed, and the following adopted, viz. 

‘* Whereas this Presbytery has adopted a rule 
requiring every applicant for admission into Pres- 
bytery, to submit to an examination; Therefore, 
Resolved, That in view of this rule, the Presby- 
tery do hereby give to the Committee on Creden- 
tials full power to examine into the character, and 
doctrinal sentiments,’ as well as credentials of 
every minister coming within our bounds with de- 
sire to supply vacant churches, from any other 
Presbytery or ecclesiastical denomination, 

** Resolved, also, that the Presbytery do here 
approve of, and ratify, the acts and proceedings of 
the Committee on Credentials reported to the 
Presbytery at the fro re nata meeting, held Jan. 
16th, 1832, and hereto appended, as being con- 
— with the spirit and intentions of the above 
rule. 

‘*Dr. Ely gave notice of his intention to com- 
plain of the above resolutions and proceedings. 
Dr. MacAuley gave a similar’ notice for himself 
and others.” 

On the adoption of the foregoing resolutions, 
the yeas were 40, and the mays 15, 

A true extract from the minutes of Presbytery. 

R. STEEL, Clerk. 


If to act consistently, is to proceed strange- 
ly, then we are prepared to acquiesce in the 
judgment of our brother Editor, and pro- 
nounce the ‘* proceedings” recorded in the 
above extract, ‘*strange.” The Presbytery 
had adopted a standing rule, for the purpose 
of excludiag from their body, and from the 
churches under their care, as far as possible, 
men who hold and teach doctrines at variance 


| with the Bible, as explained in the standards 


of the Presbyterian Church. That the object 
of the Presbytery, in doing so, was good, we 
suppose no one will deny; for we do not sup- 
pose any one so unreasonable as to deny, that 
itis a good thing to keep error out of the 
church. That they considered themselves 
discharging a sacred duty will not be doubted 
by any one who is acquainted with the obliga- 
tions which rest upon a Presbyterian minister. 
Concerning the means of compassing this ob- 
ject, there may be different opinions. ‘The 
majority of the Presbytery thought that the 
only effectual means in their power was the 
exercise of the right of examining applicants; 
and accordingly they adopted the following 
standing rule, viz. 

‘sThat every minister, or licentiate, coming to 
this Presbytery, by certificate from another Pres- 


bytery or other ecclesiastical body, shall submit to 
an examination before he be received.” 


Of this rule, the minority of Presbytery 
complained to Synod, and the Synod decided 
to refer the whole subject to the next Gene- 
ral Assembly. Against this decision, those 
who were the complainants to Synod, protest- 
ed, and will complain to the next Assem- 
bly. 

Supposing the rule to be what the Presby- 
tery judge it to be, a constitutional and need- 
ful means of excluding error from the churches 
under their care, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that the committee on credentials 
should, as the organ of Presbytery, exercise 
the same diligence in examining applicants, 
which the Presbytery itself had determined 
tu exercise; otherwise, the committee would 
not do what the Presbytery required to be done 
for the purity and peace of the church,—would 
not fulfil the purpose for which the Presbytery 
had appointed them. It was not, therefore, 
strange, that the Presbytery should refuse to 
adopt a resolution, which was diametrically 
opposite to the spirit and intention of their 
own rule; or that they should adopt two reso- 
lutions entirely in accordance with it. 

The only point, which any reasonable person 
might be disposed to question, is the right of 
Presbytery to examine ministers and licenti- 
ates, coming with clean papers from other 
Presbyteries. Respecting this right, there is 
a diversity of opinion. We believe thatacalm 
and unprejudiced investigation into this matter 
will result in the conviction, that the course 
pursued by Presbytery is scriptural, constitu- 
tional, and, in the present state of the church, 
indispensably requisite to its purity, perma- 
nent peace, and true prosperity. 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History.--We have 
before us Part third, of Wood’s splendid edi- 
tion of this valuable work, which brings down 
the history of the Church nearly to the ciose 
of the Twelfth Century. We can truly say, 
respecting this edition, that it is as much su- 
perior in execution to that of our London edi- 
tion of 1819, as the London is superior to any 
American edition of the work, which we haye 
hitherto seen. - This part is embellished with 


_. | two excellent engravings, one by Kelly, from 


To Correspondents.—“ The Tourist,” Nos. 


West’s “St. Peter’s first sermon in the city 
of Jerusalem;” the other by Horton, from 
Blaisot’s ‘‘ Christ disputing with the doctors.” 
The countenances of the figures, especially in 
the latter are strikingly expressive. 


O shame! where is thy blugh/?—Such is 
the caption my to some Edit@fial remarks, 
in a late Vermont Chronicle. Generally speak- 
ing, we read the thoughts and opinions of the 
Editors of that paper, with pleasure, not that 
we always agree with them in their views of 
things, but because we think them pious, abie, 
sober and consistent Congregationalists, with 
whom we are always willing to agree as far as 
we can; and when we cannot, still we would 
agree to differ. We love to hear from them, 
on subjects with which they are acquainted; 
for then they write with good sense and 
candour. But when, unfortunately, as in the 
present instance, they touch upon matters re- 
lating to the present state of the Presbyterian 
Church, the want of correct information, we 
presume, misleads them, and causes an appa- 
rent absence of the good qualities, which we 
believe they really possess. 

The article to which we have alluded com- 
mences thus: | 


‘«* Some of our readers will recollect that, at the 
last meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, the minority in that body 
appointed a Central electioneering Committee, 
who proceeded according to appointment, by issu- 
ing a circular, &c. to organize the party so as to 
procure, if possible, a majority of representatives 
in the next Assembly; which majority, if obtained, 
would of course distribute all offices of ** honour, 
profit and trust,” at the disposal of the Assembly, 
among the members of the farty. This has led to | 
just such an electioneering campaign as we expec- 
ted, except that its bad spirit is brought to a great- 
er perfection of evil, and exhibited with more un- 
shrinking boldness, than we thought possible in so 
short atime. Asa specimen, the Rev. Joshua L. 
Wilson, Doct. in Divinity, of Cincinnati, occupies 
more than eight columns in ‘The Standard’ of 
March 30, in attempting to prove that 

Tuer RrEv. FREpRIcK Aucustus Ross 1s un- 
WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE.” 


We have seen much, in the public prints, 
about the fearful efficiency of the * Central 
Committee,”’—of their plottings and under- 
plottings,—their contrivances and efforts,—as 
if they wielded at their pleasure, the spirits of 
a powerful party; or held in obedience to 
their nod, the elements of strife; and were in 
short the very demons of the storm, which 
now rages in the Presbyterian Church. Now, 
although we have not,the honour of belonging 
to that Committee, we believe that we are 
well acquainted with their movements. And 
what have they done?—Why, they have issu- 
ed 3 or 400 copies of a circular;—and—if we 
may believe the Vermont Chronicle,—they have 
conjured up a spirit, which has induced Rev. 
J. L. Wilson, D. D. of Cincinnati, to occupy 
eight columns of the Standard, “ in attempting 
to prove” a proposition, that, we grant, he 
might have proved to the satisfaction of many, 
in so many lines. That they issued the circu- 
lar, there is no question; but that they had any 
influence, immediate or remote, in leading 
Dr. Wilson to so great waste of paper, is what 
we never shall believe. The conduct and 
writings of the erudite author of “ Faith ac- 
cording to common sense,” sufficiently ac- 
counts for the fact, without calling in the 
aid of a “Central electioneering Committee.” 

We have seldom met with a more remarka- 
ble instance of the non sequitur, in reason- 
ing, than that which is contained in the 
extract from the Chronicle. “The minority 
of the General Assembly appointed a Central 
electioneering Committee,” &c. &c. There- 
fore, Dr. Wilson attempts to prove that “ the 
Rev. F. A. Ross is unworthy of confidence!”? 

We do not dispute the right of editors of 
other denominations to make such remarks as 
they see fit, upon the controversies which at 
present agitate the Presbyterian Church. But 
we expect their remarks to be seasoned with 
that neighbourly kindness and candour, which 
becomes those who are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of the case. Shame 
and its attendant blush can only be expected 
to mantle on the faces of the guilty. And 
until the minority of the last General Assem- 
bly and their friends, who unite with them in 
what they deem the cause of truth, the wel- 
fare of the church, and the glory of their 
covenant God, shall be convicted of unwor- 
thy motives, an unholy spirit, and unrighteous 
ends, they know not how to blush. The in- 
vocation of shame is, therefore, premature; 
although it is commonly the lot of those, who 
prefer the approbation of conscience to the 
applause of the multitude, to endure shame 
and cruel mockings from the world, and from 
misjudging brethren. Nevertheless, the Lord 
has said to such, * Fear not; fur thou shalt 
not be ashamed: neither be thou confoundeds 
for thou shalt not be put to shame;” and upon 
the word of a promise-keeping God, they who 
‘*stick to his testimony,” may rely with un- - 
shaken confidence. 


Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, and 
Art.—The present April number is embellish- 
ed with a beautiful view of the Barracks and 
town of Hythe, a watering place on the sea 


shore, about 13 miles from Dover, England. 
The contents are, 


The Barracks and Town of Hythe—Talley- 
rand—Lucy Austin—The temper of the House 
of Lords —Narrative of the loss of the Alceste 
—-The swan and the skylark—Dr. Francia, 
the Dictator of Paraguay—The forging of the 
anchor—The Cameronian, A sketch—Wy- 
socki’s Narrative of the Polish insurrection— 
Life of Frederick the Great—The age ofthe 
Janizaries—A fine morning—The Austrian 
frontier fencibles—Memoir of John Abernethy, 
Esq.—The moonlight churchyard—Life .and 
times of Hampden—The painter’s last work— 
The Parisian newspaper press—The court of 
Louis the Fourteenth—The Rev. George 
Crabbe—Hymn of young France—* Let.us 
depart”’—Duelling—Napoleon’s Letters—Li- 
terary Intelligence. 


Many of these articles are exceedin; y in- 


teresting. 
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; report, for the year ending April 1, as required by 


. were at that period under deep distress on account 


hoad. 
- easionally, is conducted in all its departments, em- 
- ploying from eighty to one hundred hands, with- 


enexamination, and Soncertificate. ‘Tothe Brazeau 
- ¢hurch, -were added; 2 on examination, and 1 on 
- certificate. Several persons are indulging ah 


ian ents; 9. New auxiliaries, | paxes; and since 
443, re-sppointm to 13th Fou hy 


The_ Executive Committee of the American 
Tract Society at their meeting, March 19, 1852, 
unanimously adopted the following minute, viz: 


Uppre The sum of $3000 having been received into the 
| treasury for Foreign Distribution, and about $2000 
—- more having been subscribed for the same object, 
fole: soon to be Pa 
Mewes 1 Resolved, That, with a view to afford some im- 
mrt oe é2 mediate aid to stations from which applications 
dole; caned Pas an carnest of more e nefactions whic 
5 5 dols; the Committe trust the liberality of the Christian 
Cc. h ee 5 doles Join! Withrow, sen. 5 dols; community will hereafter enable them to make, 
Thomas M‘Clellany jr. dols;, Thomas H. Gard. |the sum of $5000 be now appropriated for the 


| Gistribution of Tracts in Foreign lands, to be re- 
Richmond § dols; Miss Rebecca Boggs 5 dols; | €& 45 follows: viz. 


Thomas Stewart 5 dols; William Stewart 5 dols; | For the use of American Baptist Missionaries in Burmah 1000 


Mrs. Matgaret Wallace 5 dols; John Parke 5dols;} lean Missionaries in China £00 
art dlols; Enoch Stewart 5 dols; James. Do. 
sen: Sdols; John G. Parke 5 dols; Mrs. Martha} 2°: do, of Prot. Epis. Church in Greece 300 
BB. Milfer 5 dols; Joseph Stott 3 dols; David Stott Do. Moravian Churchof United Brethren - 200 
$dols; Martin Arnistrong 3 dols,—T otal $149. 409 
Great Valley Congregation, Chester county.—| W™ Ropes, Esq. St. Petersburgh, Russia 300 
Miss Mary Davis 5 dollars. | #5000 


_ Resolved, That, in connection with the an- 
nouncenient of the above appropriations, a copy of 
the following letter from this Committee be com- 


municated to our brethren labouring at the several 
stations: viz. 


Dear Brethren:~The attention of the American 
Tract Society has been turned with deep interest 
to the wants of their unenlightened fellow men in 
distant lands, and they have unanimously ‘‘Resol- 
ved, That thoy will endeavor, by the Divine bles- 
sing, to supply Evangelical American Missiona- 
ries in Foreign Countries, with as many approved 
Tracts, or the means of edad them, as shall, 
in. the opinion of the Executive Committee, be 
needed in'the frrosecution of their labors.” 

The Committee have herewith appropriated 
for the use of the at thesumofg , 
which they desire you discreetly to appropriate, as 
speedily as possible, in the circulation of Tracts, 
coming within one or other of these four classes: 
: é viz. (1.) Tracts published by this Society; or 
is at hand, we would remind the Agents of the (2.) translations of the same; or (3.) translations of 
Board of Missions, Zreasurere of Auxiliary So-| portions of the Bible; or (4.) Tracts, translations 


cieties, and all other persons, who have funds on | of which into English shall be approved by the 
hand for the Board, of the, favourable opportunity | Publishing Committee of this Society. as 
which will soon be afforded of forwarding them to} The Committee further earnestly request from 
our’ Treasurer, by the Delegates to the Assem- | you all the information you can impart relative to 


the want of ‘Tracts in the fields to which you have 
access, or of which you have any particular 
knowledge. They wish information which will 
enlighten and interest the American churches— 
and especially such facts as the following: the 
total amount of population to which you have, or 
probably may soon have any access by Tracts; 
the languages spoken, and the amount of popula- 
tion speaking each language; what portion of the 
population, male and temale, can read; what en- 
couragements there are to believe that Tracts, if 
prepared and circulated, will be read; what are 
the facilities tor printing Tracts, and for their dis- 
tribution; what number of souls are already 
@rought under the influence of the Gospel, and 
what co-operation in the distribution would be af- 
forded by them; what amount of funds you can 
probably advantageously employ from year to 
year, if the pecuniary means shall be placed in 
your hands; what evidences you have had of the 
usefulness of Tracts,and all other facts calculated to 
show what is the duty ofthe American churches 
in* respect to Tract operations in that portion of 
the world where God has placed you. 

The Committee do not wish to burden you with 
the preparation of any labored documents to grati- 
fy their curiosity; but they do wish to render you 
their most cordial and affectionate sympathy in 
your arduous labors, and to do a/l that can be done 
to promote the great object of your toils, especial- 
ly in behalf of the present generation, by furnishing 
means for supplying the whole unenlightened nopu- 
lation around you with as many tracis ascan be use- 
fully fut into circulation; and they wish you to aid 
them in doing this by communicating those plain 
statements of facts which will show the churches 
the importance of this effort, and make them hap- 
py in contributing to‘sustain it. They wish to 
encouarage you, not merely by furnishing means 
to meet the claims now palpably urged on your 
attention, but by inducing you to search for ofifor- 
tunities of usefulness—to ** devise liberal things” 
for the dying population to which God has opened 
before you the way of access by Tracts; that thus 
you, andthe American churches, and the Commit- 
tee of this society, may meet them inthe day of 
judgment with joy, and that they shall not there 
say, We mevtehndl and were never told of Christ 
and his salvation, for there was “no man” that 
cared for our souls.”— Tract Magazine. 


Forks of e.—Matthew Stanley 5 
dols; Joseph M‘Elduff 5 dols; Malachi Happer- 
sett S$ dols; James Ralston, sen. 5 dols; James W. 
Brown 5 dols; Jacob M‘Connell 5 dols; John Bu- 
chahan 5 dols; Amos Griffith 5 dols; Abner Grif- 
fith 5 dols; Jacob ng twee 3 dols; Thomas | 
Walker 3 dols; Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith 50 cts; 
Mrs. Rachel Clingan 2dols,—Total $53 50. 


_ Newtown.—Jonathan Wynkoop 10 dols; Mrs. 
Ana Wynkoop i dollar. - 


Doe ‘Run.—Mrs. Ellen Lowrey 1 dol; Miss 
Barbara Freeborn 50 cts. | 


Board of Missions. . 


From the Missionary Keporter. 
To AGENTS, AUXILIARIES AND MissIONARIES. 
As the period for the meeting of the Assembly 


bly. 
Payments for the Missionary Reporter may also 
be remitted with conveniente, through the same 
channel. | 
We would again remind our readers of the fact; 
that the Treasury of the Board is still over-drawn 
to the amount of several thousand dollars; and that 
we are now looking forward to the returns which 
may be made by Auxiliaries, annual subscribers, 
and particular churches, for the pecuniary resour- 
ces which are indispensably required, to enable 
the Board to fulfil their engagements. For particu- 
lar information, respecting the doings and wants 
of the Board, our readers are referred to the ad- 
ress of the Exectitive Committee, published in 
e Reporter, for January. 
cr onarice who have not made their sfecial 


their commissions, are requested to do so imme- 
diately. 


Green, Wayne co. O. (From Mr. T. Beers. )— 
Sometime in August, the congregation in Green, 
wiiere I’ reside, was visited with some refreshing 
showers from on high. Several cases of awaken- 
ing, appeared among the members of the Bible 
class and the Sabbath schools. A weekly prayer 
meeting was instituted, which has been well at- 
tended ever since, and ‘I trust not, without some 

rofit. The number of the anxious still increased 
and seVen of them have indulged hopes that they 
have from death unto life, and were receiv- 
ed intothe church at our communion, in the month 
of September. There were several others who 


of their sins, ws re not as ~ as far as I know 
indulged t.are still serious. 

‘Clase. (From ‘the same. )—Since 
my last, I have established a catechetical class 
which I attend on the first Monday of every month, 
for the purpose of examining the youth on the 
Shorter Catechism, after which I give a short lec- 
ture on each question thus gone over. Iconsider ita 
“matter of the utmost importance that the youth of 
our charches be well instructed in her great and 
distinguishing doctrines. 


Temperance. (From Rev. J. S. Weaver, O.)— 
The cause of temperance is gaining a /ittle. I 
lately preached a sermon u the subject, in 
which if condemned the practice of selling grain to 
the distillers, and it has caused, especially amongst 
those who do not belong to the church, no little 
excitement. The great source of the farmer’s 
wealth in this section of country consists in raising [ 

in, which he sells to the distiller; hence when 

is conduct in this particular is reprobated, he 

cries out with Micah of old, ‘‘ ye have taken away 

my gods—and what have I more.” The cause I 

am persuaded, is the cause of God; hence it must 

be vindicated,” let the consequence be what it 
may. | 


Bible Classes. (From Mr. J. Anderson, O.)—My 
lan of gathering persons of every age into 
Bible classes, may sound somewhat novel to you, 
but my reasons are the following. Where the 
means of grace are not statedly enjoyed, the great 
majority of the aged and the young, have to be 
taught the first principles of the Christian religion 
and therefore their minds are in a at measure 
unprepared for hearing the preaching of the gospel 
yrofitably. Besides, the Bible Christians, Camp- 
lites, and Mormonites, are gathering up all 
they canin many parts of this country, and where 
there is the greatest ignorance, they have the 
greatest success. I therefore consider it my indis- 
pensable duty to gather every man woman and 
child, without regard to age or sex, into Bible 
classes as soon as possible. And it isa most de- 
lightful sight to see the child, and the man, whose 
head is white with years, learning the way of sal- 
vation together. I hope the day is near when this 
plan will be universally adopted, and every fami- 
y brought under the influence of Bible instruc- 
tion, 


Philadelphia City Tract Society. 
On Tuesday evening, April 24th, 1852, the fifth 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia City ‘Tract So- 
ciety, Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
American Tract Society, was celebrated in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Joseph Mont- 
gomery, took the chair. The meeting was open- 
ec by singing ‘* Blow ye the Trumpet,” &c., and | 
Prayer by the Rev. S. G. Winchester. The 
Treasurer’s Report was presented and read by D. 
W. Prescott, and on motion adopted. 

The Report of the proceedings of the wen ao, 4 for 
the past year was presented and read by the Rev. 
J. C. Sears. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

On motion of the Rev. S. H. Tyng, seconded by 
the Rev. G. R. Livingston, D. D. 

Resolved, That the Report now read be adopted 
and published under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of this Society. 

On motion of the Rev. George Cookman, second- 
ed by the Rev. J. T. Benedict, 

Resolved, That the success which has hitherto 
attended the monthly distribution of Tracts in this 
city and its suburbs, and the promptitude with which 
the necessary expense has been met by the public, 
calls for unfeigned gratitude to God, and affords 
encouragement for its continuance the ensuing 

ear. 
j On motion of the Rev, Mr. Eastman, seconded 
by a membher’of this Society, 
Resolved, That in view of the claims on the Pa- 
rent Society for the destitute in this and heathen 
lands, this Society feel under the necessity of 
making prompt payment for the Tracts distribu- 
ted. 
Animated and appropriate addresses were deliv- 
ered by the gentlemen who offered the resolutions, 
and a few pointed and excellent remarks were made 
by the Rev. Gilbert R. Livingston, D.'D., a Doxo- 
logy was sung, and the apostolic benediction pro- 
nounced by the Rev. S. G. Winchester. 
On motion, Resolved, That this Society proceed 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elec- 
ted.. 


President.—Joseph Montgomery. 

Vice Presidents. 
Rev. T. M‘Auley, D.D. Rev. G. B. Perry, D.D. 
Rev. S. H. Tyng, Rev.G.R.Livingston,D.D 
Rev. G. Cookman, Rev. J. Patterson, 
Rev. J. C. Sears. Dr. Wm. Darrach. 
Correshonding Secretary—Thomas Latimer. 


Recording Secretary—Dr. Andrew Bush, 
Treasurer—D. W. Prescott. 


Managers. 


Temperance facts. (From Rev. J. B. Morrow, 
O.)—One of my elders, as executor of his father’s 
estate, lately held a vendue without ardent spirits, 
and, to the astonishment of every one present, the 

roperty sold for about one-fifth more than they 
reasonably calculated on; it was thought few would 
bid where there was no whiskey; this simple fact 
will have considerable influence in the neighbour- 
The steam furnace at which I preach oc- 


out ardent spirits on the premises. In conversa- 
tion with a tavern keeper of this village this morn- 
ing, he told me that the whiskey and brandy tip- 

lers had fallen off very much lately. I have de- 
livered two discourses on this subject in this place 
recently to crowded nteeti The morning after 
the first discourse, a gentleman observed to me, 
that he had previously prepared himself a bottle 
of fine bitters, but the words ‘‘touch not, taste 
not,” &c. were so fixed on his mind that he dare 
not touch it. And, this morning, being in his store, 
brandy was inquired for by a customer; the clerk 
replied they had none to sell, and hoped they 
never would have. Breakfasting with a lawyer of 
the village recently, he stated that not long since, 


he was.very fond of his glass of bitters before sit- ard, 
ting down tobreakfast, but that he had now substi- | 
tuted a glass of milk, to his great benefit and Rev. J. 1Ct, CW. Deni 
comfort. These facts may serve in some mea- John Harned, 2 We son, 


Dr. P. Peltz, Jr. 
Archelaus Flint, 


M. P. Denman. 


sure to show the onward course of this excellent Jacob Clarkson, Jr. 


R. S. H. George, 
: Thos, S. Taylor . D. Sherman, - 
Revival in Apfile Creek, Mi. (From Rev. J. F.| Sellers, Chartes Stokes, 
Cowan. )—About the first of the Spirit of | SI Sam’l. P. Cropper, 
the Lord made his presence manifest among us, by 


S. N. Davis, 
William Purves, 
William Cunningham, 


Robert S. Clark, 


his people, Uriah Kitchen. 
an 


awakening the careless, 
hopefully converting some of them. At 


our fall:communion in Apple Creek, we added 19 


On motion, Resolved, That the last clause of the 
8th article of the Constitution be amended agreea- 
bly’to the recommendation of the late Board, so as 
to read ** Five shall constitute a quorum.” 

On motion, adjourned, 

In the present year, 1,834,800 pages have been 
distributed; making in the last two years 3,634,800 

its 5,834,800, hae; 
our hundred persons, of different ages, have 


‘pardon through the merits of a Saviour, who did 
oot tothe church, 


~ 


pointments, since Jast 


from .ist .Mar 


= - 


‘ 


was stated that the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island 


Jagreement was made by the captain with a re- 


x, 
} 
— 


- ‘ 

‘ ‘ 


’ About 200: children have beea gathered into 
School 


Sabbath 
‘About 250 families have been supplied with co- 
pies of the Sacred Scriptures. . 
Fhe amount of money expended during the last 
year, for the monthly distribution is about $1,223 
27 leaving the treasury far more than exhausted. 


Sunday-School Teachers’ Con- 
vention. — ' 


At astated meeting of the Board of officers and 
managers of the American Sunday-School Union, 
held at the Society’s house, 146 Chesnut Street, 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1852, thé following pream- 
ble and resolutions being proposed and considered, 
were adopted: ; | 

** In view of the signal tokens of God’s favour 
towards the Sunday-School iustitution in the United 
States, especially. during the last year; and consid- 
ering the importance of reducing, to some simple 
and general principles, a system of religious edu- 
cation so necessary,—so well fitted to the character 
and institutions of our country, and promising such 
vast results; considering, also, that the advanta- 
ges which flow from mutual confidence and sympa- 
thy are increased by a personal interchange of feel- 
ingsand views: 

** Resolved—That it be recommended to the su- 

perintendents and teachers of Sunday-Schools in 
the United States to convene at some suitable time 
and place, for the purpose of considering the prin- 
‘ciples of the institution; the duties and obligations 
which attach to the several officers of Sunday- 
Schools; the best plans of organizing, instructing, 
and managing a Sunday-School in its various de- 
partments; and such other topics as may pertain to 
the general objects of the convention. 
_ ** Resolved,—That it be further recommended 
to the superintendents and teachers of auxiliary 
Sunday-schools, from different parts of the country, 
who can make it convenient, to hold a meeting in 
Philadelphia, on the 23d day of May next, (the day 
succeeding the me ecg | anniversary of the 
American Sunday-School Union,) for the purpose 
of considering the foregoing resolution; and if ap- 
proved, that such measures be taken as shall be 
deemed necessary, respecting time, place, and ar- 
rangements for the proposed convention, to secure 
the accomplishment of the desired object.” 

The meeting above mentioned will commence in 
the Lecture room, in Cherry Street, above Fifth, 
on Wednesday, May 23, at 100’clock, A. M. 

It is desirable that all who are actually engaged 
as superintendents, teachers, or active officers of 
Sunday-Schools, should attend the proposed pre- 
liminary meeting, and such only are invited. 

Itis believed that the object is of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the sacrifice of time, &c. which 
it will require; and as much of the ultimate 
advantages of the Convention depend on the mea- 
sures which shall be adopted at the preparatory 
meeting, a general attendance is requested. 


‘Religious Intelligence. 


_ Lahiti and the Pitcairn Islanders.—In the Mis- 
sionary Chronicle for the month of January last, it 


had been removed to Tahiti. Of this event an ac- 
count entirely unsupported, in many respects, by 
actual occurrences, and calculated to excite strong 
oo agar against the missionaries in Tahiti, has 

een widely circulated by several of the Public 
journals, 

In the account above referred to, it is insinuated 
that the Pitcairn islanders were removed through 
the representations of the missionaries, and was 
contrary to their own wishes. How far such 
the fact will appear, when it isremembered that 
the inhabitants themselves requested to be convey- 
ed to some other place, where the means of sub- 
sistence might be obtained in greater abundance. 
This request was made, in the first instance, to 
government, through the medium of a captain in his 
Majesty’s navy, by whom they were visited, and 
was acceded to before the missionaries in Tahiti 
were even acquainted with the desire of the Pit- 
cairn islanders to remove. 

One of the senior missionaries, Mr. Nott, who 
was if England at the time when the subject was 
under the consideration of government, e 
when solicited, his opinion, that for the benefit of 
the islanders, Tahiti would be preferable to New 
South Wales; and on his return, was the bearer of 
a letter from his Majesty’s government to Pomare, 
soliciting, from the king and the chiefs of Tahiti, a 
favorable reception for the Pitcairn islanders, 
should they be disposed to remove to their terri- 
tory. 

When Captain Laws, of the Satellite, was at 
Tahiti, 1829, he received trom the late Pomare, 
in a public assembly of chiefs and others, at assu- 
rance of protection for the Pitcairn islanders, and 
of an allotment of land for their support, should 
they remove to Tahiti. Captain Sandiland, of H. 
M. S. Comet, having been directed to carry into 
effect the benevolent intentions of Government, 
reached Pitcairn’s Island in the month of February 
1831, when he found the inhabitants distressed for 
want of water. As soon as informed that there 
was an opportunity fc. emigrating to Tahiti, one 
half of them immediately declared their determi- 
nation to do so, and, on the ensuing day, the re- 
mainder came to the same resolution. ‘They em- 
barked accordingly without delay, and reached 
Tahiti in the close of the month of March last. 
It has been already announced that thev arrived at 
an exceedingly critical time; the inhabitants of 
that island were apparantly on the eve of civil war, 
in consequence of some differences which existed 
between the queen and the hereditary chiefs. 
But notwithstanding these unfavourable circum- 
stances, both parties welcomed the arrival ot the 
strangers, and assured the commander of the Comet 
that the promise of protection and aid which had 
been made by the late king, Pomare, should be 
faithfully performed. ‘The differences between 
the queen and her chiefs were, at length, amica- 
bly adjusted. On this occasion Captain Sandiland 
addressed to the missionaries a letter, in which he 
observes, — 


«Gentlemen, I return to you my most cordial ex- 
pression of thanks for the promptitude with which 
you were pleased to make known my sentiments, 
to the queen and her chiefs, upon the existing dif- 
ferences, in which I had the the happiness to con- 
cur with you all; and if they were recejved with 
respect, I must sincerely ascribe it much more to 
the intelligence and ability displayed by you at so 
momentous, and interesting a time, than to any in- 
trinsic merit that my proposals possessed; and it 
is a circumstance affording me the highest satis- 
faction to observe the great estimation you are 
all held in by the queen and her chiefs, which 
could not have been obtained but by a faithful dis- 
charge of your duties, as ministers of Christ and 
teachers of our holy religion; and it will be pecu- 
liarly gratifying to me to make known these cir- 
cumstances most fully to those authorities whom 
it is my duty to inform of this transaction,” 


Two days after their arrival on the shores of 
Tahiti, the Pitcairn islanders were landed, and 
before the Comet sailed, a tract of land was granted 
by the queen for their use; besides which, an 


spectable settler in ‘Tahiti, to supply them with 
vegetables every day, and with fresh meat three 
times a week. 

The queen of Tahiti gave up a large house for 
their accomodation; and the people, willing also to 
second the friendly intentions of the British gov- 
ernment, assisted in erecting for the strangers 
more permanent dwellings: while the ample pro- 
vision that was made for their support for six 
months after their arrival, shows the absurdity of 
the account referred to in the beginning of these 
remarks, in which, among other things, it is sta- 
ted, that ‘‘the probable consequence (of their re- 
moval to Tahiti) will be that these unfortunate 
people must adi die, if some means of restoring 
them to their island are not soon found.”— iss. 
Chron. 


Apyssin1a.—Fatal Battle between the Tigre and 
the Galla.—An occurrence has lately taken place, 
by which the work of this Mission will be suspend- 
ed altogether, for several months at least... When 
I left Gondar, there was a general cry for war 
against Tigre. When I arrriyed at Adowah on 
the 17th of October, I found Sebagadis, who was 
then going to war. He received me in every res- 
pect ashisequal. We passed two evenings togeth- 
er; on the last of which he wept almost all the 
time. When we separated, he said to me: “I 
love you; not because you are a great man, nor be- 
cause you are a white man, but because you love 
the Lord, whom I wish to love with all my heart. 


ressed, | 


inst. about 7 o’clock, the Steam Boat 


taken place in a lonely house at the camp de Lune, 


as your brother.” . «* No,” said I, “Iwill be your’ 
son, and you shall be my father.” At this he kiss- 
ed my@h weeping and saying, ‘“‘I am not 
worthy to he called your father; but I will bea 
faithful brother to you.” Thus we parted for ever, 
On Sunday the 13th of February, the Galla—for 
so the Abyssinianscall all the soldiers of the interior, 
the chief governor being a Galla—passed the ‘l'a- 
cazze without resistance; because Sebagadis was 
not willing to fight ona Sunday. On the 14th, the 
most bloody battle which pad soa ever witnessed 
was fought. The Tigre soldiers fled; and on the 
15th the news arrived at Adowah that the Tigre had 
been beaten. At night, somesoldiers, who had fled, 
arrived; and in the morning the whole of the in- 
habitants had fled, with the exception of some old 
women, who were weeping, and beating their 
breasts, on the tops of the houses: About an hour 
after sun-rise, the streets were full of people, who 
had come from the war: all were in tears; and a 
dead silence was only broken by the loud cries of 
those who had still strength to cry. 


Mr. Gobat’s consequent denarture from Adowah. 
—Till then I had almost resolved to remain at 
Adowah; suppesing that some of the chiefs of the 
interior would know me, and preserve my house. 
Whilst I was praying to God that he would direct 
all my steps, I heard that a son of Sebagadis and 
his brother had passed near Adowah, without en- 
tering the town. I ran after them, to ask for surer 
news; when they both told me there was no time 
to be lost, but that I should come immediately with | 
them to a mountain near the town. We marched 
for some hours in the night: some of our party 
were plundered by the people of the country; but 
I lost nothing. On the 17th I met Wolda Michael, 
son of Sebagadis, who knew me only by reputation. 
We marched until three o’clock P.M. 


.» when we 
halted to feed our mules, We intended to march 


again during the night; but, after being there about 
half-an-hour, a‘ messenger arrived to Wolda Mi- 
chael, who brought the news thgt Ras Marea was 
dead: he had been shot at the beginning of the 
battle, without his soldiers knowing it until the 
evening. All was joy inourcamp. The brother 
of Sebagadisarrived. It wasimmediately resolved 
that we should return, all together, the next day 
to Adowah: but when we rose in the morning, the 
soldiers were going the same way to their home, 
and the officers were in silence. Wolda Michael 
sent to inform me privately, that a messenger had 
arrived in the night with the news that his father 
Sebagadis was dead: he had been taken prisoner 
on the 14th, and killed on the 15th. We then 
consulted what was to be done. He advised me 
to prosecute the plan which I had formed, of leav- 
ing all my clothes and money at Debra Damot, a 
monastery situated on arock, where no 6n@ can as- 
cend without a rope; and to go with our Ali to his 
village, where Inow am. ‘The country is full of 
robbers; but I do not know of any other place of 
refuge; and 1 hope the Lord will have His eyes 
upon me, as He has done hitherto, 


Trade in dried hunan heads.— A disgusting traf- 
fic has been carried on between New South-Wales 
and New Zealand, in human heads preserved in a 
manner peculiar to the New Zealanders. These 
preparations have been made by the natives in 
Cook’s Straits. An order of government, of the 
16th of April, severely condemns and strictly pro- 
hibits this traffic, as tending greatly to increase the 
sacrifice of human life among savages whose disre- } 
gard of it is notorious, and to raise scandal and pre- 
judice against the name and character of British 
Traders in a country with which it has become 
highly important for the Merchants and Traders 


oho Colony to cultivate feelings of mutual good 


Secular Intelligence. 


Domestic. 


The Guilford post office in Hopewell township, 
York county, Pa. has had its name changed by the 
general post office, and will in future be known by 
Stewarts’ town. Those having correspondence 
with that place, will direct it accordingly. 

American Pemperance Soeiety.—The annual 
meeting of the American Temperance Society; 
will, with the leave of providence be holden in 
Boston, on the last Wednesday in May, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. ‘The annual report will be read, 
and addresses be delivered on the occasion. As 
the members of the society reside in different parts 
of the country, editors of papers friendly to the 
cause of temperance, are requested to insert the 
above notice. 


J. Epwarps, Cor. Sec, Am. Temp. Society. 
Boston, 10,1832. 


The weather down EKast.—The Kennebeck is 
still closed with ice, and the Gardiner Chrunicle 
says, ‘‘ There is no prospect of its being open for 
a week to come.— There is yet a large quantity of 


snow on the ground, and the weather continues 
cold.” | 


Further Purticulars of the Burning of the 
Steam- Boat Brandywine,—The destruction of the 
Steamboat Brandywine by fire is confirmed. ‘The 
Cincinnati Advertiser says we have conversed with 
several gentlemen arrived from that place, and the 
agree that the number of persons that perished. 
could not be less than NINETY. 

The Cincinnati Republican of Thursday last has 
the following particulars, 

We are informed that on Monday night, the 9th 
randy wine, 
with a great number of passengers took fire and 
burnt to the water’s edge; the fire spread so rapid- 
ly, that from 60 to 80 of the passengers, lost their 
lives. They attempted to run the boat ashore, but 
it grounded in nine feet water, some distance from 
the shore. "It is said numbers having jumped into 
the boat, it was capsized, and filled with-water, 
and several persons drowned. ‘The mate swam 
ashore with a rope’s end in his mouth, which ena- 
bled the escape of most of those who were saved; 
but the women and children were all destroyed. 

The accident happened near Memphis, on the 
Mississippi. The boat was bound up, and at this 
season must have been crowded with passengers, 
which out informant states was so. She had too, 
a full cargo on board. © 

The following is an imperfect list of persons lost 
or missing, furnished by a passenger just arrived 
here. | 

Cabin Passengers.—Mrs. Robt. S. Walker, 
and child, Nashville, ‘Tenn, A. Sparks, Vicsburgh, 
Mass. Mr. Robert Stothart, Nashville, Tenn, J. 
H. Hillard, Williamson Co, Tenn., H. H. Daven- 
port, Shawneetown, Ill. D. Farely, River's Wood- 
yard, Miss River. 

Deck Passengers.—Leonard Hamilton, James 
Forde, Washington Co. Ky. Abraham Osborne, 
Ohio, John Mock, Harrison Co, Ind. Benajah Wil- 


mery Co, ‘Fenn. —— Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Edwin B. Bee, Athens Co. Ohio, John Mortimer, 
Martin Cozine, Maysville, Ky. —— Wright, 
Moore, W. L. Tracy, Hamilton Co. Ohio, Benja- 
min Murrel, Nashv. —— Rolls, Maysville, Ky. 
John Adams, Robertson County Tenn., E..Wright, 
Jas. Saunders, Will. Atterbury, Hart county, Ky. 
——DLeonard H. M‘Millan, 1 man and wife, names 
unknown, 1 very old man from Tennessee, 12 
others, names unknown, 4 deck hands, 2 free and 
2 slaves, 1 cook,—1 boy attached to engine, 1 fire- 
man, free, 3 women. belonging to boat, 2 do. pas- 
sengers, 1 mulatto woman and child, Louisville, 
John Davis, alad attached to S, B. Kentuckian, E. 
Mortimer, Maysville, Ky. : 


Forcign. 


The following horrid occurrence is said to have 


arrondissement of St. Menehould. The account is 
extracted from the Echo del’ Est;—** A person of 
the department of Marne, who had about him a 
sum of 800 francs, was arrested towards the close 
of the day, in a forest by a fellow who demanded 
his purse or his life. * My purse is light,” said he, 
‘six francs is all it contains.” ‘Give them,’ said 
the robber, ‘and pass on your way.’ The tra- 
veller was scarcely out of the woods when perceiv- 
ing a light in the fields, and afraid of being attack- 
ed by other thieves, he thought it prudent to direct 
himself towards a lonely house, and ask for refuge. 
Here he found a woman alone, to whom he related 
what had happened to him, not forgetting to add 
that by his presence of mind he had saved 800 
francs, The woman readily consented to give him 
a bed, and conducted him to a back room. _ Her 


Hafiz, and so sacred is the memory of the poet held 


juice of several species of trees growing in South 


Y |rian Church of the United States, will meet in 


liams, Meigs, Co. Ohio, Bruce Jackson, Montgo- | - 


forest, camé in soon after, and she told him what 
he already half knew. The worthy couple imme- 
diately laid a plan to assassinate their guest, which 
was fortunately overheard by the traveller, who 
armed himself’ with a heavy stick, and resolutely 
awaited his mufderers. The husband seizing a 
large kitchen knife, and the woman a hatchet, went 
— tothe stranger’s room, The door was barfi- 
caded; they broke it open; a conflict ensued in the 
dark, in which the stranger by a lucky blow with 
his stick felled the husband to the earth. The 
woman, concluding that it was the traveller whom 
she heard fall, struck several blows with her 
hatchet on the head of the victim, and thus ac- 
complished the death of her husband.—Justice is 
inquiring into the circumstances; but if these facts 
be exact, Divine justice has already avenged so- 
ciety. "— jrapier. 


Literary and Miscellaneous. 


Tomb of Hafiz.—Near Schiras is the tomb of 


in Persia, that a volume containing his writings is 
opened for visitors, upon his tomb, and like the 
Sortes Virgilianz, the passage which first occurs is 
held to be prophetic of the fate of the inquirer. 
The tomb stone is a large block of Tabriz marble, 
of the nature of gypsum.—JZt. Col. Johnson’s 
Overland Journey from India. 


Nimeral Figures.—The numerals, figures 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 7, 8, 9, which we now employ, have 
not been very long inuse. They are said to have 
been brought to Europe from Arabia; and the 
Arabs are stated to have obtained them from the 
Indians about the year 900.—They made their ap- 
pearance in England about the year 1250, and 
were first used in astronomical, mathematical, 
and geometrical works only.—Their use was little 
valued apparently until after the discovery of 
printing, when it was soon found that a stripling at 
school, in a country village, could, by the help of 
these figures, in a few minutes, work a sum that 
the most eminent mathematician of the twelfth 
century could not have reckoned, perhaps in a 
whole day, with Roman numerals. The earliest 
occurrence of the present vulgar figures upon a 
monument, in a date, is said to be 1454, In com- 
mon accounts they were not generally used till the 
time of James I.—The French, in allusion to their 
Eastern origin, call them Arabic cyphers. The 
Roman numerals, M. D. C. L. X. V. I., appear 


to have been used throughout Europe for niany 
centuries, 


Indian Rubber.—This valuable product, first 
made Known by La Condamine, in 1736, is the 


America. If flows from the trees as a milky 
fluid, which soon hardens upon exposure to the 
air. Various attempts have been made to trans- 
port it in its flaid state without success. Its appli- 
cation to the arts is various; but until recently, no 
advantage has been taken of one of its most re- 
markable properties, its elasticity. Two inge- 
nious chemists of Paris, by an entirely new solvent 
and a very delicate process, have succeeded in 
spinning it into threads of various sizes. This is 
subsequently woven into suspenders, garters, sur- 


gical bandages for ruptures, fractured or dislocated 
limbs, &c. | 


Experimental Physiology.—-Magendie lately 
made a very extraordinary discovery at Paris, 
and one likely to lead to most important results, 
He divided the principal nerves of an animal at 
different times, to become acquainted with their] 
different uses. To his great astonishment, he 
found invariably, on dividing a pair of nerves, pro- 
ceeding from the spinal marrow, that he deprived 
the animal of motion and instinct. On cutting the 
one to the right, the animal was deprived of in- 
stinct: and dividing the left, of motion—without 
destroying life, | 


A Singular Device.—A singular circumstance, 
exhibiting in a remarkable degree the reflecting 
faculties of a wolf, is related as having taken place 
at Signy le Petit, a small town on the borders of 
Champagne. A farmer one day looking through 
the edge of his garden, observed a wolf walking 
round about his mule, but unable to get at him, on 
account of the mule’s constantly kicking with his 
hind legs. As the farmer perceived that his beast 
was so well able to defend itself, he considered it 
unnecessary to render him any assistance. After 
the attack and defence had lasted fully a quarter of 
an hour, the wolf ran off to a neighboring ditch, 
where he several times plunged into the water. 
The farmer imagined he did this to refresh him- 
self after the fatigue he had sustained, and had no 
doubt that his mule had gained a complete victory; 
butin a few minutes the wolf retured to the charge, 
and approaching as near as he could to the head of 
the mule, shook herself and spurted a quantity of 
water into the mule’s eyes, which caused him im- 
mediately to shut them. That moment the wolf 
leaped upon kim, and killed the poor mule before 
the farmer could come to his assistance. 


Notices. 
Gencral Assembly. 
The next General Assembly of the Presbyte- 


the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, the 17th inst. at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

In view of the present state of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the consequent call for wisdom, firm- 
ness, fidelity to ith; and zeal for the glory of 
God, in the next Assembly, we would earnestly 
remind our Christian readers of their duty and 
privilege to approach a Throne of Grace, and to 
plead, there, that the Divine blessing and presence 
may be with the highest judicatory of our church; 
and that the God of peace, hope and truth, may 
preside in their deliberations, harmonize their 
views and feelings, direct them to wise measures, 
and to such results as may be honourable to His 
truth, the promotion of His cause, and conducive 
to His glory. 


Philadeiphia Bible Society. 


Will hold its Annual Meeting, in St. Paul’s 
Church, in Third street, below Walnut, this 
(Wednesday) evening, commencing at half past 
7 o’clock. ‘The annual report will be read, seve- 
ral addresses delivered, and a collection taken 
up. 


American Sunday-School Union. 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. . 


The services of the eighth anniversary of the 
American Sunday-School Union will be attended 
in Philadelphia on Tuesday, May 22, at half past 
three o’clock, P. M , at the church on Washington 
Square. 

The report of the transactions of the Society for 
the last year will be presented. 

The meeting of the Society for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other business, will 
be held immediately after the public services of 
the anniversary, at the Society’s house, 146 Ches- 
nut Street. 

‘The aNNUAL SERMON before the Society will be 
preached at the same church, by the Rev. PRo- 
FESSOR Hopcr, of New Jersey, on Monday, May } 
21, (the evening preceding,) at half past sevely 
o’clock. 


Temperance Meeting. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Temperance Society will be held, in Philadelphia, 
during the last week in this month; on which occa- 
sion a report will be read, and appropriate addres- 
ses delivered. Auxiliary County Societies and all 
other Temperance Associations throughout the 
state, are invited to appoint delegates to attend said 
meeting, the precise time and place of which 
will be designated in a future notice. 


ISAAC S. LOYD, | 

L. P. GEBHARD, 

THOMAS WATSON, 

JAMES GRAY, | 

R. M. HOUSTON. 
Committee of Arrangement. 


are requested to publish the above notice. 


husband: who was no other than the thief 


of the 


PS. Editors of tr throughout the state, } 


‘PRICES CURRENT. 


Wheat Flour perbbl. 5 50 Mackerel pér barrel, Né. 1,5 50 
RyeFlour do. ect per barrel 10 00 
Wheat per bushel 115 || Pork per barrel’ 13 25 
Rye do - 80 ||Hame per ww. 
Wheat brown Stuff pe? bshi 50 || Flax per pound 104 
Rye brown Stuff do 56 || Bacon per 
Corn Meal per hhd 15 00 |) Peas per bushel 63 
Corn Meal per bushel 62}|]| Beans per bushe} 
Corn per bushel 50 || Buckwheat Seed per bushel 62} 
Clover Seed per bushel 8 75 ||/Sole Leather per pound 

Flax Seed perbushel 168 || Upper, finished, per side 
Herd Seed per bushel $8 }\Calf Skins per dozen 30 00 
Tanothy Seed per bushel 200 ||Cordevan per dozen 20 00 
Barley per bashel } 00 perton 85 00 
Oats per bushel 45 rolled do. 83 a8? 66 
Summer Oil per gallon 80 Pig No.1 do. 45 00 
Winter Oil per gallon 95 a 1 00 Pig No.3 do, 3500 
Linseed Oil, per gallon Pig No.3 do. 2743000 
Cotton per poun 8} a 12} Hollow whre, do. 70 00 
Plaister per ton 425 || Band Iron, per ton 105 00 
Hops per pound 10}||Hvop do. do. 120 a 346 00 
Dried Peaches per bushel 2 25 |/Sheet Iron do, 160 2 165 00 
Dried Apples per bushel 1 874|| American Steel, do. 106 00 
Butter per pound 33 || English Cast Steel per Ib 
Lard per pound 9} do Blistered do. r@ 
Eggs per dozen 14 Cour. 


PROPOSAL 


OR Publishing a true account of the Debate between ALEX-. 
ANDER CAMPBELL and OBADIAH JENNINGS, 
held in Nashville, gt different times in the mofith of Décember, 
1830, ‘lo which will be annexed, in notes or an appéndix, a history. 
of Campbellism, or, & candid and serious examination of some of 
the pretensions and religious opinions of Mr. a in which 
the heading arguments urged by both ies, in relation the seve- 
ral topics discussed in that debate, will be exhibited. 

TERMS—The volume will contain 250 duedeeimo Pages, sort 
ed on new type, suitable paper, and bound, at Seventy-Five Cent’ 

r copy. 
P The volume will be issued daring the month of June, at a fair; 
but rather larger price than was expécted, in consequence of the 
increased size of the book, and the prefixing of a memoir of Dr, 
Jennings, by the Rev. Matthew Brown, D. D. 

The friends and acquaintances of the deceasetl, and who may 
desire the work, are respectfully requested t6 make use Of these 
proposals in obtaining subscribers, and tu forward*as s ily as 
convenient, their orders, to S. C, Jesinisigs, Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
will secure attention to them. 


Stevenson on Atonement. 


Bhd published and for sale by TOWAR & HOGAN, No. 258 
* Market street, A Dissertation on the Atonement, by 


Stevenson of Ayr. April 11 


NEWARK. YOUNG LADIES’ 
INSTITUTE. 


MR. & MRS. WORCESTER, PRINCIPALS. 


me best advantages fur acquiring an extensive and thorougit 
education are afforded at this institution. 

The course of instruction and discipline is on the plan of the 
most approved modern seminaries; with which the Principals 
have had personal and praetical acquaintance, 


Two sessions of twenty-two weeks in a year—eleven wecks toa’ 
quarter, 


TERMS. 
Board and Family ‘Tuition, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance, 


: per quarter 35 00 
Tuition in Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, 


seography, and Grammar - 6 00 

- all the solid branches of English education, - 8 00 
x French, Spanish, Latin, and Greek 

guages, each 10 00 

‘Musie, Instrumental and Voeal, 15 00° 

Drawing and Paintin ‘10 08 


or 
Use of Piano for practice, ro - -- 5 00 
Pens, Ink, Fuel for school room, &e., from 2% to 75 cents per 
quarter. 

Washing furnished, if desired, at 50 cents per dozen. ‘ 
Parents to supply fuel, lights, and furniture for lodging rooms. 
No allowance made for absence, except in case of severe and pro- 
tracted illness. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, J. C. Hornblower, and S. 


Condit, Esqs., - - 

Rev. Messrs. W. T. Hamilton, P. C. Hay, B. Dick- 
inson, and M. Henderson, - - 
Hon. James Kent, Anthony Dey, and George Grif 

fin, Esqrs., - - - - 

Rev. Drs. Spring, Matthews, and Cox, . - 

Dr. Ansel, W. Ives, - - - - 

S. E. Morse, Ed. New York Observer, G. Hallock, 
Ed. Journal of Commerce, - - . = 

Job S. amen, Esq. Newton, and John Ward, Esq. Franklin, N. J. 

March 28 


- Newark. 


New York. 


Classical Boarding School. 
IN LAMBERTSVILLE, N. JERSEY. 


HE PUBLIC are respectfully notified, that this school will 
be continued under circumstances yielding pecoliar advan- 


tages both with regard to the moral and literary culture of youth. 


subscriber having lately removed to a retired part of the 
village, where is ample space for exercise and amusement, remote 


from the demoralizing influence of vicious companions, a ‘ 
6 


to receive a few more lads as boarders in his own family. 

under the age of fourteen years will be admitted into his fami- 
ily, and their number shall at no time exceed twelve. T 
will be treated as members of his own household, and receive all 
that maternal care and attention which their circumstances may 
require. 

The school will be under the immediate superintendance of the 
subscriber himself, assisted by a young man, who is a regular. 
graduate and has had considerable experience in the business of 
teaching. Pupils will be qualified either for college or business, 
as parents and guardians may direct. Especial care will be 
taken te combine the elementary branches of English, with sound 
classical instruction, so that the latter may not exclude the more 
simple and essential branches of a complete education. In s 
such books and methods of instruction, will be employed, as to se- 
eure a thorough and — rather than a hasty and oo pres 
cial acquaintance with the branches pursued. The purea 


much pains bestowed upon the cultivation of morals 


To those studying the classics, instruetion in the Frenelt lan- 
guage will he given without extra charge. 
‘TERMS.—75 dollars per session, or 150 per year, including the 
nses of board, tuition, stationary, fuel and washing. 
or further information, applicants are referred to the faculty of 
Princeton College, and the Professors of the Theological 2 
i 


—Dr. Green and Rev. W. M. Engles, Philadelphi a;—and Hon. 


ex 


*Samuel L. Southard, Trenton, N. J. 


The Summer Session will commence on the first Monday of 


om P. O. Studdiford. 


April 25—3t 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


PPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presbyteriair 
A Church, and for sale by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 


_ No. 117 Chesnut street. 


Worthy of Notice. 


i is not generally known that the following VALUABLE 
WORKS, PUBLISHED 


BY J. J. WOODWARD, 
No. 7 Minor street, Philadelphia, 


May 25—wtfif 


— 


following : 


a, 

Hunter’s Sacred Biography, 1 vol. 8vo. with 
ENGRAVINGS. Sacred Biography; or the Histery of the Pa- 
triarchs, To which is added the History of Deborah, Ruth, and 
Hannah; being a course of Leetures, by Henry Hunter, D. De 
Fifth American Edition, complete in one vol., 8vo. Price 


— bound, and $2 50, in boards.—(Fermerly in 4 
$10. 


- Hannah Moore’s Works, complete, in 2 vols. 
8vo., fur $4 bound. (Formerly in 8 vols. $12.) . 


Paley’s Works, complete in 1 vol. 8vo.3 
Containing his Life, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of 
Christianity, Natural ‘Theology, Tracts, Hore Pauline, Clergy- 
man’s Companion, and Sermons, printed verbatim, from the origi 
::al edition, and ornamented with splendid Stee} Plates. Price only 
$3, bound. (This work was formerly in 5 vols, 8vo, at $15.) 


_Fox’s Book of. Martyrs, Imperial 8vo— 
With Seven Plates, executed by the best Artists on Steel and Cop- 
r, contains a complete History of the lives, suffermgs, and 
eaths of the Christian Martyrs, from the commeneement of Chris- 
tianity to the present period; to which is added an account of the 
Inquisition, the Bartholomy Massacre in Franee, the general 
secution ander Louis XIV: the Massacres in the Irish Rebelliong 
in the year 1641 and 1798; rise, progress, and persecution of the 
people called Quakers, &e. Ke. &e. with the lives of the most 
eminent Reformers. Revised and improved by the Rev. John 
re-edited by the Rev. T. D.D. This 
of Fox, 1s the most ular one extant, has a very large t 
is well calculated fur od people. Price only pm - 


Buck’s Theological Dictionary tn f val. 8vo. 
Contaiming definitions of all Religious terms; a comprehensive 
view of every article in the systems of divinity; an impartial account 
of all the principal denominations which have existed in the Reli« 
ious world, from the birth of Christ to the present day: by the late 
ev. Charles Buck, D. D. Woodward’s new edition, published 
from last London edition, without any omission or abridginent, 
being a genuine edition, and containing a most valuable Appendix, 
giving an account of the Methodist and Presbyterian Chure 
the United States; said accounts being had from the leading mem- 
bers ofeach society, may be received as imparti Priee only 
Si 25. | 


Also, poet published, a beautiful poeket edition of BUCK’S THE- 
OLOGICAL DICTIONARY, complete, as above, handsome 
bound, price only 75 cts. 


Buny an’s Works, containing Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners, Heart's Ease in heart trouble, the World to come3 
or, Visions of Heaven and Hell, and barren Fig Tree. Withengra- 
vings. Price 50 cts, 


Pope’s Poetical Works, 1 volume, 8vo. with 
splendid Steel Plates, The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, 
Esq. to which is prefixed the life of the Author, by Dr. Johnson. 
This edition is made to correspond with other Poetieal Works 


published in one vol. 8vo., for lzbraries, Price 2 50. (Formerly 
in 6 vols. at $9.) 


. The Spectator, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Plates. The Spectator, with notes, doa General ae 
from the London Stereotype ecition. de to corres wi 
other Library works, in octavo, price only $2 50. 


The Tatler & Guardian, complete in 1 vol. 
8vo., with splendid STEEL PLATRS. The Tatler, with 
Notes and General Index, and the Guardian. with Notes and Gen- 
eral Index, complete im one elegant 8vo., vol., making about 700 
pages, to match Speetator and other library Works, 8vo. price 
(These 


Newton on The Prophecies, » new and clegant edi- 
tion with a splendid engraving, complete in 1 vol., octavoele- 
gantly bound, price $2,50—in boards only $2. 


' Sturm’s Reflections, for every day inthe years new 
and elegant edition, with plates,on a large type—for aged persens. 
Price $2 50. 


. be that for a few dollars, a handsome Li- 
thet publisher gives noticé, thet for all 
the cash, to the amount of £16, or more, 

The tuding of the 
kind—and 
rson whose sight is not ¥ 

so mu 


works were formerly im 8 to 22 vols., at about $10, 


are not 
edition of Byek’s Die 


ed. 
contains in its 624 


PAVID M‘CLURE, 
Rec. 


sim- 
ple truths of the Bible will be inculeated systematically, and | 


Are to be had at such remarkably LOW PRICES as the | 
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this sermon, or ; 


although appearing at a Review, is, in fact, and 


indeed without any disguise, a flea in favour of 
adeifihia.—and 
of Phil we mi 


Barnes, against the censure 
the Preabytery. 
add of the Synod o 
fater condemins.. Had the Review been of the 
ordinary character, it assuredly 
ceived no-formal notice fror 
_ of twe judicatories in the Presbyterian church are 
~ @eeply implicated by it; and.it was-sent abroad a 
le'time before the stated period of is- 
suing the publication in which it appesrs, that it 
_ might be read, and have all its influence on the 
members of the General Assembly; before they 
should even hear the ‘statement of the parties 
‘criminated, and on whose ings they were 
to pronounce a sentence either of approbation or 
friend endeavourin to get the ear of judges or 
rs, to impress t vourably in behalf of a 
, before they hear the cause in which he is 
ope in ‘court? And where, in such 
case, is the respect due tothe court itself? —and 
p this case, the highest ecclesiastical court in the 
Presbyterianchurch’ We verily think the hope 
expressed by the Sfectator, that he ‘‘ would not 
be thought obtrusive,” was an unreasonable and 


| ——- at solicitude that concord and fraternal 
ing should be preserved between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists; but if the course he has 
taken has any tendency to secure such a result, 
‘or rather, if it is not calculated to produce exactly 
oO ite effect, then we mustacknowledge our 
Mh en gnorance of the principles of human nature. 
en do not readily yield their affections and con- 
fidence to those who treat them with marked un- 
fairness and disrespect. | 
We have heretofore, in describing the state of 
the Presbyterian church, said, that plan and pre- 
concert were employed to render the last General 
Asseinbly what it actually was. The truth of our 
statement has’been vehemently oppugned; but the 
roof that we have made no misrepresentation is 
coming before the public, and will, ere long, 
‘be too strong to admit of plausible denial. And 
_ when the character of the Review before us, and 
‘the time and circumstances of its emission are 


Vain hope; a hope that must meet with complete 
Gisappointment from every candid mind. He ex- 


considered, we think it is no violent presumption, 


to suppose that this formed a part of the plan—that 
ijt was a matter understood, if not distinctly agreed 
on, that the powerful writers of the Christian 
Spectator should throw in their mighty influence, 
at thecritical juncture when their friend and fel- 
low laboutér might need its aid. The use of plan 
and preconcert to secure a majority in the Assem- 
bly, when no improper means are used to obtain 
it, is what we have never condemned; and we 
have truly wondered to see what industry and 
zeal have been employed to deny a fact, which, if 
_ admitted, was not in our judgment objectionable 
in itself—that is, at atime when great interests 
were in conflict in our church. But we have ob- 
pocret most strenuously to the unconstitutional 
troduction into the Assembly of committee-men 
and mere church members; and we still more 
strenuously object to the calling in of foreign aid 
from the New Haven school of Theology, 
in order to secure a party decision. 
_ But we not only object absolutely to the inter- 
ference of any other religious denomination in a 
eontroversy about doctrine and order, as taught 
in the ‘standards of the Presbyterian cl:urch, 
‘while the cause is yet pending;* but to nearly the 
whole of the statements of the Christian Shectator 
in the case before us. ** We hope, (says the review- 
er,) it will not be thought obtrusive in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, to offer a few remarks designed to 
promote a spirit of concession upon minor points, 
ween men who are all devoted to the same 
t cause of evangelical truth and holiness.” 
_What we think about his being ‘‘ obtrusive,” we 
ave shown above; but here is a gratuitous assump- 
tiow at favour of Mr. Barnes and his friends, 
of the-chief matter im dispute. They constantly 
lead, that all the difference between him and his 
“Opposers lies in some ‘‘ minor points,” and some 
— of manner in expressing his opinions. 
he entire review of the Sfectator proceeds on 
this basis. He endeavours to show that Mr. 
Barnes differs from his opposers, not in substance 
but only in words; and this is the favourite repre- 
sentation of the whole party throughout the coun- 
try. ** Why do we contend? We all think alike. 
Why should brethren differ about mere trifles, 
and -different forms of ssion?”” Such, or 
similar, is their common-language. The design 
no doubt is to impress the public with the belief 
that the orthodox are formal bigots, who would 
break the peace of the church by making a broth- 
er an offender for a word. Thus they seek to 
destroy our influence with all who turn with dis- 
gust from a strife about words, and especially 
with those who know that orthodox opinions may 
exist without vital piety and practical godliness, 
and.who think the former of little account when 
‘separated from the latter. 
| Of this party to be the peculiar and exclusive 
friends of revivals of religion, and their endeavours 
to have it believed that the orthodox are real ene- 
-- mies to such revivals. Now we affirm that there 
is neither justice nor truth in any part of this re- 
presentation. We affirm that not minor but essen- 
tial points are the matter in dispute; for we be- 
lieve that the doctrine of imputation is fundamen- 
talin God’s revealed will; and this is denied in 
toto, by many of those whom we oppose. They 
avoid the very term, at least till they have told us 
that it is applicable only to something that is pos- 
sessed before it is imputed. They deny not only 
the imputation of Adam’s first sii to his posterity, 
but the imputation of the sins of believers to their 
surety Saviour, and the imputation of his finished 
righteousness to them, as the sole meritorious 
cause of their justification before God. If they 
dispute with us only about words, while their 
meaning is the same as ours, and they think that 
the whole dispute is uselesss and injurious, pray 
let them put an end to it at once, by using our 
words, e think the orthodox use of language 
on the subject is important; they say they do not; 
let them, then, give us a noble instance of conces- 
sion, and restore the peace of the church without 
delay. No, the truth is, there is a radical differ- 
ence of ideas and sentiments between them and us 
—a radical difference on the all important points 
‘we have mentioned; and we might go over the 
whole controverted ground, and show that their 
positions and ours are as opposite as any two points 
ofthe compass... A principal reason why this is 
not generally seen is, that they use the old ortho- 
dox terms, such as atonement, justification, &c., 


~ 


jn anew sense of their 
Now, we believe that sound doctrine in the fun- 
damentals of the revealed system, is of vital im- 
’ portance to practical piety—that men may have, 
as we see in the Romish church, great apparent 
geal in religion, and gst be destitute of that which 
will save the soul. 
say, what is the ma.rimum of error that is consist- 
ent with salvation—this we 
to God. 


. practi 
before long be seen and felt in the most sensible 


decision 


on A-controverted point ‘has 


religious body, and is published to | 

important points inthe 
even’be an incumbent 


i 
» 


WS 


- The Reviéw on which we are going to remark, 
wentitled—* Casz or THE Rev. Mn. — 
Sermon by the Rev. ALBERT 
< wes.” Now we certainly are not disposed to: 

: the right of the Christian Spectator to re- 
: other ‘publication, and 
‘to express his opinion of its inherent merits or de- 
fects, with all possible freedom. But this paper, 


phia too; for the Synod 
had participated measures which the Spec- | Ba 


would have re- 
mus. But the doings 


Was not this. very much like a partial’ 


with the Christian Advocate 
they publish pieces of no ordinary length and num- 


sa 
a 
Hence too the claim rable extent, in the Presbyterian church. 


Ve, indeed, undertake not to | 


> 
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THE PRESBY 


unspeakable thanks, to a gr 
—there are in thé Synod in whi 
was censured ,. and 
trines of ‘the Christian Spectator are abhorred, 
and hotwithstanding his intimation that our oppo- 


sition to his notions would check these displays 
of divine mercy—such revivals of religion as we 


never before witnessed, and such as are not ex. 
ceeded in poe and in the happiest influence, in 
any part of our country; 

hesitate not to suggest the thought, that God ma 


time, as a testimony of his approbation of the firm 


those very errors to which we have now referred. 


The Shectator after showing, as he thinks, the 


fearful responsibility of the opposers of Mr. 


deemer’s kingdom, both at home and abroad”— 


at home, for example, in the revivals of religion 
just noted—immediately adds, ‘‘We state the 
one, we sup- 
pose, understands that the case of Mr, Barnes is 
not that of an individual merely. The real ques- 


subject thus strongly, because an 


tion at issue is, whether New England Calvinism 


shall any longer be tolerated in the Presbyterian 
church of thiecountry.” Yes, truly, we do “‘ un- 
derstand that the case of Mr. Barnes is not that of 
an individual merely.” This is just what we have 
always said. His case is identified with the New 
, and with the doctrines 
of the Spectator; to which he is known to be a fa- 
vourite contributor. He and the Spectator are so 
much one, that if you touch one yeu touch the oth- 
er: of which the review before us affords palpa- 


Haven school of Theolo 


tle evidence. We also understand very well, 


that there are a considerable number in New Eng- 
land, and we fear, not a much less number in our 


church—some who have emigrated from the east, 


and some who, without emigration, have drank 
from the streams that flow from the fountain 
opened there—who symbolize and fraternize— 
some perfectly, and some not perfectly but preva- 

e Christian Spectator and his asso- 
ciates. These all had such a fellow feeling with 
the case of Mr. Barnes, that they determined to 
exert all their force, and did exert it at the last 
ssembly, and with a measure of success, 


lently—with 


General 
to shield him from censure, | 


But we have a few words to say more particu- 
larly’ about ‘*‘New England Calvinism,” and 


whether it “shall any longer be tolerated in the 
Presbyterian church of this country.” Here, we 


believe, as we have intimated in another place, is 


the origin of the rumour circulated far and wide, 


that the Old School Presbyterians are hostile to 
the whole Theology of New England,—a rumour 


credited, we suspect, pretty generally in New 
England, and to some extent in. the Presbyterian 
church, by those who have not been informed .as 
to the true state of facts. In our present number 
we have already said something to correct the 
false impression that has been made, and we shall 
now take the liberty to say something more—Our 
readers will forgive us the use ofa little repetition. 
“© New England Calvinism,” then,—be it known 
to those who do not already know it—is of two 
kinds. One kind is that of Edwards, and Bellamy, 
and Dwight, with a tincture of Hopkinsianism, 
and perhaps with some other immaterial modifi- 
cations. he men of this class we regard as rea/ 
Calvinists, differing from us in some particulars, 
not regarded either by them or by us as the 
ground of any alienation. The second class 
of Calvinists—for they insist on being so called— 
consists of those who hold the system of the Chris- 
tian Sfhectator, and of which we have already said 
enough to give a general view of its distinguishing 
features. Now the Calvinists of the first class in 
New England, think of those of the second-class 
very much as we do. This is proved by a number 
of publications, in which the errors of Dr. Taylor 
and his associates are exposed, and the unspeak- 
ably dangerous tendency of their principles is set 
in a true and strong light. The guasi Calvinists, 
however, have a talent of showing, or of endeav- 


ouring to show, that they do not disagree either 


with their 6pponents in New England, or with the 
writers of the Biblical Refertory at Princeton, or 


imself—although 


er, to prove how exceedingly erroneous we all 
are, in points of Theology of the highest impor- 
tance. Still, however, by their talent of showing 
that every thing agrees with every thing, they 
maintain that we think very nearly, if not exactly, 
as they do. They have really reminded us of the 
scene in Swift’s Tale of a Tub, in which, if we 
rightly remember, Lord Peter undertakes to prove 
to Martin and Jack, that a Sir-loin of Beef is a loaf 


of brown bread; and in all seriousness we think 


that their system and ours differ as widely in their 
nature as beef and bread, and considered as food 
for the mind, infinitely wider. 

Identifying themselves, then, with the real Cal- 
vinists of the east, with whom they are in contro- 
versy, the Sfectator asks in behalf of himself and 
his associates, ‘* whether New England Calvinism 
shall any longer be tolerated in the Presbyterian 
church?” We answer that New Haven is in New 
England, and that the Calvinism of that fountain, 
if our wishes could prevail, should not be tolerated ;* 
that is, should not escape merited ecclesiastical 
discipline in the Presbyterian church; because we 
conscientiously believe it to be no Calvinism at all, 
but a miserable compound of Pelagianism and Ar- 
minianism, with a dash only of Calvinism, mixed 
up with the chief ingredients, disguising their real 
character, 
is not only tolerated but adopted, to a conside- 
Whe- 
ther it will ultimately prevail in its conflict with 
the orthodox faith of this church, remains to be 
seen. Our hopes and prayers are that it may not. 
But as to the real Calvinism of New England, that 
of the first class we have mentioned, it is not and 
never was treated with hostility, by the orthodox 
part of the Presbyterian church. e not merely 
tolerate it, but sincerely love many of those who 
have adopted it; and regard them as coadjutors in 
contending earnestly ‘for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” If such sentiments as they hold 
were those only that had come among us from 
New England, the whole of the existing contro- 
versy on doctrinal fioints, would have been avoid- 


feds Our peace has been disturbed by the doc- 


trines, and teachers, and pupils of the New Haven 
school, and by nothing else—uuless it be by a lea- 
ven of Emmonism in a small part of our church: 
and new they cry peace, peace, and want to know 
if the Calvinism of New England will be tolerated 
in the Presbyterian church. The question, as 
asked by them, is put invidiously. They try to 
represent themselves as one with the real Calvin- 
ists of the east, with whom they are in direct and 
earnest collision, and then inquire if we mean to 
be intolerant to the whole. We answer—No; but 
we certainly will not symbolize with you. | 
The review on which we remark is avowedly a 
defence of the Sermon of Mr. Barnes; and we 
have published the strictures of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia on that sermon—in which a number 
of quotations, fairly taken from the Sermon, are 
accompanied by certain clear announcements of 
doctrine, in the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church. Let any one candidly look, first at what 
Mr. Barnes says, and then at what the standards 
say, and see if hethinks that any explanations 
can reconcile the two. In several instances, we 
think the contrasted quotations are of as different 
import as yeeandno, Weare willing to leave the 
whole matter here. 


ond 


tolerated, ad captandum vul 
together, 
better tell 


Immediately. following the sentence on which 
we have heretofore remarked, the Sfrectator says 
—‘*It is well known that a party in that church 
[the Presbyterian]—and we are far from wishin 


to impeach their. motives—have long witnesse 


with jealousy and apprehension, the rapid a. 
s 


of New England sentiments within the boun 
their communion.” 
vert to proceedings of the last General Assembly, 
and recollect Mr. Bacon’s letter, they will be able 
to determine whether there was not good reason 
for ‘* jealousy and a 
the rapid progress 0 
our church. 
however was denounced as sectarian 


Now, if our readers will ad- 


rehension,” in regard ‘‘to 
New England sentiments” in 
This jealousy and 
igotry, and 

as grievously injurious to our New England breth- 


* We abhor every species and degree of the in- 
terposition of the civil power, in matters of reli- 
gion, and all infliction of pains and penalties of.a 


temporal kind, even on the grossest heretics. 


Whether the Sflectator used the equivocal word 


Ss, oF to catch those 
who might-formally answer his question, or both 


the one nor the other, he can 


: ‘we.~ We choose, however, to be 


ligion we claim to be better friends than those 
who reproach us as théir enemies. At this peas 

Mr. Barnes 
in which the favourite doc- 


and there are those who 
chave vouchsafed this unspeakable favour az thie case of a 


stand we have taken, in support of his truth against 


rnes, in causing ‘‘a sacrifice to an immense 
extent, of some of the dearest interests of the Re- 


remarks—e 


This system, however, we grieve to 


‘ven, although the torkindly forbears to ‘‘im- 
ovr motives” —when, lo, at thé last Assem- 
y, 


Judicatory ofthe Presbyterian Church into a : 
gregational Association, in the case of Mr, Barnes; 
‘and ona review of the achievement, a Congrega- 
tional delegate sings; Jo triumphe! So much for 
Presbyterian credulity and Congregational man- 
agement. The Sfiectator proceeds— 


‘** At length, as if resolved to try the question 
under circumstances the most unfavourable to 
themselves, they have taken their stand in the 
ntleman, whose ministrations were re- 
cently followed by one of the greatest revivals of 
religion ever known in our country; who was cal- 
led from the former scene of his labours to the city 
of Philadelphia, by the unanimous choice of one of 
the oldest and most distinguished churches of our 


‘land, and who brought with him from the Presby- 


tery to which he previously belonged, the amplest 
testimonials to his piety and worth, to the soundness 
of his faith, and the fervour of his zeal in the cause 
of evangelical religion. As far, then, as the char- 
acter of the individual, his former standing in the 
church, and the wishes of the people are concern- 
ed, it is impossible to conceive of any case, where 
an impeachment could be less called Sg or expect- 
ed, than the present.” : 


Here surely 1s a very pretty piece of eulogy, but 
eulogists are apt to be extravagant. We shall see 
how it isin the present instance. Our principal 
reason however for introducing this shining para- 
graph is, that it will form a proper text for some 
lanations if you please, gentle reader 
—which we have been desirous for some time, but 
— opportunity, to communicate to the pub- 

ic. 


| The Sfectator represents the Presbytery as hav- 


ing long been desirous of a proper occasion to en- 
ter into a conflict with New England sentiments; 
and as seizing on the case of Mr. Barnes, to show 
that they were not afraid—allow us the homely but 
expressive phrase—‘to take the bull by the 
horns.” Now this was not exactly so. Some 
membezs of the Presbytery, perhaps a majority of 
them, had been for a good while dissatisfied and anx- 
ious, at the prevalence of Vew Englandism, both 
in doctrine and church government. But they 
were far enough, perhaps too far, from being ready 
to take a decided stand against the threatening 
danger. ‘They, on thecontrary, shrunk from it— 
they earnestly wished to avoid it. We have been 
asked by some who we thought, ought to have 
seen, without explanation, the difference between 
the case of Mr. Barnes, and that of some other 
persons supposed to be as erroneous as he, ** Why 
did yownét begin with them? Why did you re- 
serve your discipline for this young man and a 
stranger?” have two answers to these 
questions—The first is, that there was no printed 
and acknowledged publication, by a member of 
the Presbytery, that could be taken as a ground of 
procedure; nor any other such palpable and un- 
deniable evidence of heresy, as could be made the 
subject of judicial process, without much trouble 
and adubiousissue. But inthe case of Mr. Barnes, 
there was a printed sermon, to which his name 
was attached. and of which he was the acknow- 
ledged author. Nor was this all, for in the second 
place, on this printed sermon the Presbytery were 
absolutely obligedtoact. They could not get by it. 
The people who had called Mr, Barnes had never 
heard him preach. In the very call which was 
laid before the Presbytery, the usual words— 
**having good hopes from our past experience of 
our labours,” &c. were omitted. They could not 
ave been inserted with truth. Beyond a very few 
of their number, the people had had no experience 
of his labours. Copies of this notable sermon had 
distributed, to show what were Mr. Barnes’ 

rinal views, and his style of preaching. On 


eid 
this sermon his call was predicated; and the Pres- 


bytery were to say, under the solemnity and res- 
ponsibility of their ordination vows, whether the 
doctrines of that sermon were to be delivered toa 
congregation, for whose spiritual welfare they 
were sacredly bound to watch, as setting forth the 
pure gospel of Christ—as showing ** the way of 
salvation,” as it is shown in the Holy Scriptures, 
and in the standards of the Presbyterian Church. 
Every member of the Presbytery was to say yea, 
or nay, on these momentous inquiries by 
voting for, or against, the prosecution of the 
call. In other words, every member of Presbyte- 
ry was, by his vote, to take, or to avoid, the re- 
sponsibility of declaring that the doctrines of that 
sermon were the doctrines of the Bible, and of the 
Confession of Faith of our church, that might be 
ter send preached to a congregation of which the 
resbytery had the charge. Sie was the an- 
swer which anumber gave; and which, it isbeliev- 
ed, would have -been given, if instant death had 
been the penalty of such a vote. 
Neither the Presbytery, then, nor any of its 
members, did, in the case of Mr. Barnes, go a he- 
retic hunting. They did not seize on an occasion 
for which they had long been wishing and waiting 
to come in conflict with **Neéw England senti- 
ments.” They were, in the providence of God, 
called to this conflict, in such a way that, witha 
good conscience, they could no longer avoid 
it. 
We proceed to notice the assertion that in giving 
opposition to Mr. Barnes, the Presbytery took “stand 
in the case of a gentleman, whose ministrations 
were [had been} recently followed by one of the 
greatest revivals of religion ever known in our 
country.” We think this assertion is calculated 
to produce a material misapprehension.—We say 
not that it was designed to have this effect. But 
will the revival at Morristown compare for a mo- 
ment, with the revival ‘fin our country” in the 
time of Whitefield? Or with that witnessed a few 
ears since, in the western part of the State of 
ew York? Or with several others that might be 
mentioned? Did it extend much, if at all, beyond 
the limits of Mr. Barnes’ congregation? And in 
that congregation itself, were the additions made 
to the church, although admitted to be large, 
greater than have been made in some other 
churches, as the fruits of revivals of religion? We 
believe that each of these questions must be an- 
swered in the negative. And if so, the expression 
of the Sfrectator is, we apprehend, calculated to 
produce a mistake, in regard tothe facts otf the 
case, at least in the mind of every cursory reader. 
But we have a stronger ebjection to the asser- 
tion on which we remark, than the exaggerated 
statement it contains, relative to the revival at 
Morristown, It is, that there is a manifest at- 
tempt to make a revival of religion an evidence of 
the.orthodoxy of him under whose ministrations it 
occurs. Let it be considered to what consequences 
atest of this kind would lead. There was at Mor- 
ristown a revival of religion among the Methodists, 
at the very time when that under the ministra- 
tions of Mr. Barnes took place; and the Method- 
ists contend that their revival was more powerful, 
and more extensive. than that among the Presby- 
terians, Whether such was the fact or not, we 
retend not to decide; but if revivals of religion, 
ollowing certain ministrations, afe to be evidence 
that those who perform these ministrations should 
be received as orthodox ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, we know not on what ground we 
shall exclude the Methodists, provided they be 
willing to adopt our church government and dis- 
cipline. Will it be said, that we do not admit 
that what they call revivals of religion are such in 
reality? For ourselves, we are not prepared to say 
this. For, although we have been represented as 
enemies to religious revivals, we declare, that 
amidst all the wild fire, irregularities, and false 
doctrine, under which, as we think, many of the 
Methodist revivals of religion take place, yet we 
verily believe they are productive of numerous 
real conversions, Nay, as in some parts of the 
Presbyterian Church, we have ministers who seem 
disposed to outdo the Methodists, in their own wav 
of getting up and conducting revivals, we see not 
why the Methodist conversions should not be con- 
sidered as good, if not better, than those of their 
imitators and outdoers, Or will it be said, that we 
must take into view the doctrine preached? Then 
we answer, that there are, at this time, ministers 
in the ee age Church, whose doctrines we 
conscientiously think quite as exceptionable, and 
even more so, than those generally taught by the 
Methodists. In this peg we place eve 
thorough-going pupil of the New Haven School: 
and it is our deliberate conviction that the ser- 
mon of Mr. Barnes, entitled ‘* The Way of Sal- 
vation,” is not, to say the least, a better exhibition 
of Gospel truth, or in any respect a safer guide to 
inquiring sinners, than numerous. sermons that 
are preached, -and some of them printed too, 
among the Methodists. Who sees not then, that 
revivals of religion—tsking the terms as they are 
now commonly received—ought not to be viewed 
as. any evidence whatever, that a man under 


whose ministrations they 


» 


‘a. minister of the gospel. 


alleged to have oc- 


curred, is to be esteemed sound in the faith, and 
ualified to fill the sacred office in the Presbyte- 
ee Church. God ‘in his sovereignty may, and 
we believe sometimes does, bless that portion of 
truth which is mingled with error, in the 
addresses of those who profess to preach the gos- 
pel. But this is no reason why important error 
should be countenanced, or knowingly suffered in 
In the Presbyterian 
Church, we ought to admit no other evidence or 
test of orthodoxy—no other presumption that a 
man is qualified to be a preacher—but the con- 
formity of his doctrinal views and teachings with 
the infallible oracles of God, as explained in our 
public standards. \ Depart from this rule, and be 
the pretence what it may, our church will speedily 
be filled with confusion and heresy, and hasten to 
deserved ruin. | 

The Sfectator next asserts, that Mr. Barnes 
** was Called from the scene of his former labours 
tothecity of Philadelphia, by the unanimous choice 
of one of the oldest and most distinguished church- 
es of our land.” It is doubtless true that Mr. 
Barnes ‘‘ was called from the scene of his former 
labours to the city of Philadelphia,” and we also 
readily admit, that it was ‘*to one of the oldest 
and most distinguished churches of our land.”— 
Aynd we add, that if it had been to a church of a 
different character, in the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, it is our solemn conviction 
that the call. would never have been put into his 
hands, Had the call been made by an obscure 
country congregation, and the Presbytery had had 
the printed sermon before them entitled ‘* The 
Way of Salvation,” and known that this publica- 
tion was considered by the people as so high a re- 
commendation of its author, that they were eager 
tocall him to be their pastor, without ever seeing 
him in their pulpit, or having heard him Geliver a 
single discourse—we have not a doubt that the 
Presbytery would have said—‘*No brethren, as 
your spiritual guardians and watchmen, we cannot 
consent to the prosecution of thiscall, The ser- 
mon you present to us is so erroneous that we 
should be unfaithful to our sacred trust, if we 
vielded to your wishes in this instance. We regret 
that oe sage desire a pose who will teach you 
such doctrine as this publication contains; and we 
cannot make ourselves parties to its propagation 
among you. It is with regret that we withstand 
vour wishes, but on our responsibility to the Great 
Head of the church, we feel ourselves bound to 
do it—your call must be arrested.” That such, 
or similar, would have been the language and the 
course of the Presbytery, if the call to Mr. Barnes 
had not been made by ** one of the oldest and most 
distinguished churches in our land,” and in ** the 
city ot Philadelphia,” was not merely ous convic- 
tion, but that of the brethren with whom we acted, 
during the repeated discussions and meetings of 
the Presbytery, in reference to the case under con- 
sideration—and the conviction was grievous in the 
extreme. But to act in opposition to wealth and 
station—to resist hospitality, and courtesies and 
persuasions, and blandishments, and plausible re- 

resentations—to stand in the midst of an assem- 
bly composed of men of high respectability as citi- 
zens, and graced with female beauty and fashion 
too—and in the very sanctuary in which a called 
clergyman, himself present, is expected to minis- 
ter—and to witness frowns and smiles distributed 
to speakers, just as they utter what is agreeable or 
disagreeable to the auditors—and in the face of 
all, to say with firmness and decision, ** my vote 
must go to refuse you the man of your choice”— 
this requires a degree of moral courage which all 
men—even good men—are not found to possess. 
They act under an influence which they do not 
recognize to themselves. They are swayed by 
other motives than a consideration of the abstract 
— of right and wrong. The apostle James 

ound it necessary to guard even the primitive 
churches against an influence of this character: 
and ecclesiastical history will show, that with 
scarcely an exception, declension and corruption 
in almost every age, have commenced in metro- 
eon churches. Would to God, that the Pres- 

terian Church in the United States were not 
likely to suffer, from the same worldly and unholy 
influence. 

It was manifestly intended by the Sfectator, to 
be set forth as an important and imposing consid- 
eration, that Mr. Barnes was called **by the 
unanimous choice of one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished churches of our land.” Let the whole 
truth therefore be told. Out of a congregation 
consisting of two hundred and twenty qualified 
voters, only fifty voted for the call to Mr. Barnes. 
This has heretofore been published, and we have 
never heard that it has been denied or contro- 
verted. 

Those who did vote on the occasion were, we 
believe, unanimous; or if, as we have heard, 
there was a ‘single dissentient voice, it might be 
thought not worth reckoning. But the great 
body of the qualified voters, more than three- 
fourths, did not vote at all.—They either did not 
attend the meeting, or left it before the vote was 
taken. We believe it is true, notwithstanding,— 
and we wish to conceal nothing—that after the 
call was forwarded to Mr. Barnes, and he appear- 
ed before Presbytery to be received as a member, 
the desire of the congregation that he should be 
received and installed, was both general and 
ardent. 

Our readers may be assured that we take 
no delight in this controversy. But our debt 
to the Christian Shectator must be paid. He has 
not only officiously interfered with the concerns of 
the Presbyterian Church at large, but has, in the 
page from which our quotations are taken, how- 
ever bland his language, held up the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, to which we belong, as having 
acted unreasonably, oppressively, and even auda- 
ciously: And with the permission and assistance 
of God, the Presbytery shall be defended and 
vindicated.—If feelings are pained, we regret it, 
but the assailant of a judicatory of the church of 
Christ, is alone responsible. 


The Christian Spectator, in pronouncing the 
eulogy of Mr. Barnes, manifestly with a view to 
show how unreasonable and bigoted must have 
been those members of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia who voted against his reception, boldly 
and in qualified terms affirms, that he ‘‘ brought 
with him from the Presbytery to which he previ- 
ously belonged, the amplest testimonials to his 
piety and worth, to the soundness of his faith, and 


the fervour of his zeal in the cause of evangelical 


religion.” As this was contrary to our recollection 
of facts, and we found we could do it without much 
trouble, we asked the Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
tery, in whose hands such documents are always 
deposited, to give us a sight of the testimonials 
that Mr. Barnes brought with him. He did so, 
and we will lay the whole before our readers, that 
there may be no farther question about the facts of 
the case. 


“At a special meeting of the Presbytery of 
Elizabeth Town, duly called by the Moderator, 
and held June 8th 1830, for the following, among, 
other purposes, viz.— ‘ To give opportunity to 
the Ist congregation of Philadelphia, to renew 
their call for the Rev. Albert Barnes to become 
their pastor—and to do whatever connected with 
this call may be necessary to bring it to a final 
issue ;’—a minute Was made, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract. | 


‘¢Mr. Ambrose White, and Mr. Benjamin W. 
Richards, appeared as Commissioners, on behalf 
of the First Church in Philadelphia, to renew the 
call laid before the Presbytery at their last meet- 
ing forthe Rev, Albert Barnes to become their 
pastor.” 


‘¢ The Commissioners were heard in favour of 
the renewal of the call, when it was resolved, 
that the call be again put into the hands of Mr. 
Barnes. | 


‘¢ Mr. Jonathan Oliver appeared in Presbytery as 
a Commissioner from the congregation of Morris 
Town, and produced an attested copy of the pro- 
ceedings of that congregation, held the 2d inst. 


«‘This communication contained the following 
paragraph, viz. ‘That it is the determination of 
the Congregation at Morris Town, not to make 
any objection to the dismission of the Rev Albert 
Barnes from this congregation; but wish to express 
our willingness, that a dismission be given him, if 
he desires it.The Commissioner stated that the 
vote on this subject was unanimous. 


Mr. Barnes was then called upon to express his 
views in relation to this call, when he informed 
the Presbytery that he still felt it to be his duty to 
remove to Philadelphia. 


The roll was then called to give an opportunity 
to each member to express his opinion on this sub- 
ject. After which the vote was taken, when it was 
Resolved, that the Presbytery agree to the trans- 
latior of Mr. Barn 


_ them, or those like th 


Resolved, that» the relation of Mr. 
Barnes, to the con pester More Town, be, 
and it hereby is, dissolved; and the congregation of 
Morris Town is hereby declared vacant. 

Mr. Barnes applied dismissed from this 
Presbytery to join the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
—Resolved, that the request be granted—And the 
Rev. Albert Barnes is hereby dismissed from us, 
and recommended to the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, as a minister in standing with us. 

‘¢ And Mr. Barnes having accepted a call from 
the First Church of Philadelphia, within the bounds 
of the Presbytery cf Philadelphia, he is hereby 
required to repair to that Presbytery, that the pro- 
per steps may be taken for his regular settlement 
in that congregation. ” | 

A true extract—Attest— 

Joun M‘DowELL, Clerk. 


No other testimonials than the foregoing were 
brought by Mr. Barnes from the Presbytery of Eli- 
zabeth Town tothat of Philadelphia. And now we 
ask, where are “the amplest testimonials to his piety 
and worth, to the soundness of his faith, and the fer- 
vour of his zeal in the cause of evangelical religion?” 
Is there a single word in this document to author- 
ize the statement in the Sfrectator?—Not one. 
There is not a word of any kind in favour of Mr. 
Barnes, except that he was dismissed from the 
Presbytery of Elizabeth Town and recommended 
to that of Philadelphia, as a minister in good stand- 
ing with the former of these bodies. We thought, 
when we first heard this certificate read, that it 
was as negative and naked as any thing of the 
kind that we ever heard; and we think so still. 
We had heard great eulogies of the pre-eminent 
piety and talents of Mr. Barnes, and of the high 
estimation in which he was held, both by the peo- 
gle of his former charge, and by his ministerial 
brethren; and we were entirely disappointed, when 
the foregoing paper was read in the Presbytery. 
Yet let us not be misapprehended. Neither the 
writer, nor any other member of the Presbytery, 
so far as known tothe writer, ever objected to this 
certificate, either publicly or privately, on ac- 
count of its baldness. It testified that Mr. Barnes 
was in good standing with the Presbytery he left; 
that is, free from all censure or process of censure; 
and as such, it recommended him to the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia—and this was all that could 
be demanded. Neither is our private opinion 
favour of highly eulogistic testimonials in such 
cases—especially when quite young ministers are 
dismissed from one Presbytery to another. Scme 
short expression of fraternal feeling and affection, 
is all that we think proper. We would, in any 
instance that couki occur, protest against such tes- 
timonials as the Spectator affirms were given to 
Mr. Barnes. But it was to the purpose of the 
Spectator, to show that the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia had rejected a very extraordinary young 
man, and one that had been recommended by the 
Presbytery he left, in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. This article was to be read by the members 
of the General Assembly, just before the trial of 
Mr. Barnes; and therefore this sweeping, eloquent 
and unqualified commendation, for which no foun- 
dation existed in truth or fact. We donot mean 
to say, that the Spectator intended to utter known 
and wilful falsehood. We think it probable that 
he had so high an opinion of his friend and coadju- 
tor, that he thought it could not be, that the Pres 
bytery of Elizabeth Town did not give him all that 
is explicitly declared to have beengiven him. But 
we do mean to say, that nothing can justify such 
reckless and totally unfounded assertions, as those 
on which we remark; and that the work in which 
they are found, affords reasonable ground to sus- 
pect, that its other statements partake of the same 
character. 

We make no additional remark on the sentence 
which immediately follows that which we have 
last quoted—We have said in reference to it, 
all that we wish to say. The Spectator pro- 
ceeds— 


‘¢The attack on Mr. Barnes is, therefore, a 
warfare against principles; and the question is now 
to be decided, whether any and every man may be 
driven from the Presbyterian church, under the 
painful imputation of Aeresy, simply for maintain- 
ing opinions in which he is supported by the names 
of DwicuTt and FuLLER; and in which he coin- 
cides with the thousand clergy of New England, 
and more than half that number in the Presbyterian 
church,” 


Terrific indeed! ‘‘a thousand clergy in New 
England, and more than half that number in the 
Presbyterian church,” coincide exactly in the 
opinions of Mr. Barnes. Truly, it this be so, we 
think it is high time for the friends of sound the- 
ology to buckle on their armour, and to prepare 
themselves with every lawful weapon both of de- 
fence and offence, that with some prospect of suc- 
cess they may be prepared to meet this mighty 
host, in the ** warfare of principles.” But although 
we by no means think the number of our adversa- 
ries contemptible, either in New England or in the 
Presbyterian church, vet we are not disposed to 
believe that this statement has been made on any 
thing like a correct counting of numbers. We 
believe that here, as in what we have already 
shown, the Sfrectator has spoken at random—spo- 
ken what his wishes led him to think must be the 
fact, and not what can be at all sustained by proof. 
Where did he get his statistics of mumbers and 
ofiinions, to authorize this second broad and un- 
qualified assertion? It is all but impossible that he 
should have any thing of the kind to justify it; and 
to speak in this manner, on conjecture, however 
it might serve his favourite purpose of bringing 
odium on the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and of 
prejudicing the minds of those who were to decide 
on the case of Mr. Barnes in the General Assem- 
bly, will not, if our auguries do not greatly deceive 
us, recommend him ultimately to any lover of 
truth and candour, 


We are glad to find that we can agree with the 
Snhectator in any thing; and we do agree with him 
fully, that we,are engaged in ‘‘a warfare of frrin- 
ciples.” Let this be kept steadily in view—Men 
ought to be out of the question, in this controversy. 
‘*The principles of the oracles of God—the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ,” as laid down in 
our Standards, are the matter of our polemics. If, 
therefore, tothe names of Fuller and Duie®: the 
Spectator had added a hundred, or a thousand 
more, of men eminent in the church of Christ, it 
would, in our view, have been nothing to the pur- 
pose. Let us explain ourselves a little; and in- 
deed we are right glad of an opportunity to do it. 
We are represented, we know, as bigoted and un- 
charitable; and yet we suspect that none of our 
accusers are more liberal and charitable than our- 
selves. They only seem to think that it is desira- 
ble to make an OQlla podrida of all Christian de- 
nominations; and we think that, till the Millen- 
nium is a little nearer than it is at present, they 
would better be kept separate. © do verily 
believe that there have been, and probablv now 
are, real Christians, those who will be acknow- 
ledged as such in the great day of final decision— 
will be saved at last, yet some of them, ‘*so as bv 
fire’—among almost all denominatiens of Chris- 
tians—observing that we do not hold those who 
deny the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, to be 
Christians at all. Our charity embraces, among 
the Roman Catholics, such men as ‘Thomas a 
Kempis, Fenelon and Pascal; among the Luthe- 
rans, such as Melancthon, Swartz and Jenicke; 
among the United Brethren, or Moravians, such as 
Latrobe, Montgomery and a cluster of Mission- 
aries; among the protestant Episcopalians, such 
as Newton, Scott and Whitefield; among the 
Quakers, such as Gurney, Murray and Savary; 
among the Baptists, such as Bunyan, Fuller and 
Hall; among the Methodists, such as Fletcher, 
Adam Clark and Somerfield; among ‘he Congre- 
gationalists (besides the great body of the Puritans, 
and thousands of their descendants in England) 
such, in our own country, as Trumbull, Dwight 
and Smalley—and very, very many more, that we 
could name, among the living as well as the dead; 
although we choose to mention only the dead. We 
should have put down here the name of the great 
president Edwards; but he was in sentiment a 
decided Presbyterian; and left a manuscript in 
favour of Presbyterian church government; as his 
son, the second president Edwards, distinctly ad- 
mitted to us, not long before his death. Besides, 
the elder Edwards was either a member of the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, at the time of his 
death, or would soon have been so, if his lamented 
decease, shortly after his becoming ‘president of 
the college at Princeton, had not prevented. 

But now, because we entertain charity—even 
a fervent charity—for such men as we have men- 
tioned, and believe many of them to have been 

re-eminently pious, are we bigots, and strait-laced 

tarians, because we would pbject to ag 


ion, in the Presbyterian church? aie 

them, too, as public teachers? We think 
not... We love the memory of such of them 
as are dead, and we love the living who resem- 
ble the dead, just where the living now are; but we 
cannot love to have them in ourchurch. Arewe 
asked, why not? For twogood reasons, a8 we think. 
The first 1s, they could not come Aonesély into our 
church, and we donot wish any one to come in dis- 
honestly. In consistency with t known and 
avowe age both as to doct@§ and church 
government, t could not conscieftiously return 
an affirmative aflswer to two questions, required 
to be so answered by every minister who enters our 
church, namely, ‘‘Do you sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of this church, as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holv 
Scriptures? Do you approve of the government 
and discipline of the Presbyterian charch in these 
United States?” We regard as a most ony 
and criminal equivocation, the plea, that our stand- 
ards may be adopted as containing ** the system of 
doctrines taught in the Holy Scriptures,” while 
yet an objection is taken to several doctrines, re- 
garded as highly important, and even fundamental 
in those standards—It seems to us that on this 
principle, even a Mohammedan might adopt our 
Confession of Faith. We know of no doctrines: 
that are more fundamental in our system, than: 
those which relate to imputed sin and imputed 
righteousness; and these are denied most strenu- 
ously, by some who ask to come into our church;. - 
and by some who are already in it. How con- 
scientious and honest men can have done this, and 
how such men can ever-do it, is a problem which 
we cannot solve; and therefore we do not wish that 
any man who rejects those doctrines should do it, 
till he changes his opinions in regard to them.. 
We will here remark, in passing, that we have 
looked with some care into a portion of the wri- 
tings of Fuller and Dwight since we began to 
write this review; and we are persuaded that the 
system of the Sfectator and his frotegé, taken as 
ua whole, differs materially from that of those emi- 
nent men. But if it did not, the question in rela- 
tion to the sermon of Mr. Barnes, was not—c (oes it 
agree with the writings of Fuller and Dwight; but 
does it agree with’the Confession and Catechisms 
of the Presbyterian church?—There is a wonder- 
ful desire in our opponents to get some other stand- 
ards than these—It is too manifest to need remark, 
that none of the good men we have referred to 
above could, without a change of opinion, “ta 
prove of the government and discipline of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States”—So 
approve of it, asto give it the preference to all 
others; and therefore sustain it in its integrity, 
when brought in conflict with any other. 


Secondly. We donot wish to see such men 
as we have mentioned as teachers in the Presbyte- 
rian church, without a change of opinion, because 
this would make it an incongruous, discordant, pie- 
bald, and even ridiculous association, and very soon 
subvert it altogether. This is the very evil that 
has, to aconsiderable extent, come upon usalready; 
and unless it be speedily arrested and turned back, 
it will leave our church nothing thatis Presdyseri- 
an, except the name. Almost_every species of 
doctrine, short of avowed Unitarianism, is already 
preached and published, by teachers in our church; 
and the last General Assembly was, on one impor- 
tant occasion at least, converted into a Congrega- 
tional Association. ‘This state of things been 
reached by gradual advances; and only a few steps ~“ 
more are necessary, to leave both our doctrines and 
government entirely out of sight, as has been effec- 
tually done in the church of Geneva—and as was 
in a fair way to be done in the Synod of Ulster in 
Ireland, till the orthodox part of that Synod, two 
or three years ago, took a stand which has saved 
them oil their church from being subverted, and 
has restored it toa sound and prosperous state. This 
mischief is effected by the coming in, at first, of men 
who have a reputation for piety, but who do not love 
either the distinctive doctrines or the order of our 
church. ** What,” it is said, ** what though they do 
not hold our doctrines just as we hold them, nor like 
our church order entirely, they are surely good and 
picus men, and men of talents too—Let us take 
them in, they will doa great deal of good, and do. 
great honour to our church.” They are accord- 
ingly received. “hen comes a class, composed of 
those who are a shade or two inferior tothe former, — 
and the precedent already set, is pleaded, an 
they are admitted. To these succeeds another 
class, and then another, and another still, till every 
vestige of regard, both to doctrine and govern- 
ment, isgone fromthe church. We know it is ex- 
actly here, that we differ from a number of our 
worthy and excellent brethren: and we know, too, 
that some allowance must be made, in regard to 
those discrepancies of opinion, which will exist 
among men who do honestly and cordially adopt 
our whole system. On this subject we were glad 
to see a paper, recently in the Biblical Repertory; 
and we do not differ far from that writer. But we 
do enter our decisive and solemn protest, against 
receiving men, on a plea of their eminent piety, ta- 
lents and usefulness, when in doctrine or in church 
order—one or both—every discerning and candid 
man will say, they are not with us: And we do be- 
seech our brethren to remember that this is the 
very door, by which eventual destruction is likely 
to come upon our church, as it has heretofore come 
on others. If it is worth while to preserve the 
Presbvterian church at all, this is the very pass— 
the Thermopyle—at which it mast be defended. 
We would say to every man who desires to enter 
here—‘‘ Let your character and claim to piety and 
usefulness be what they may, stay where vou are; 
and we shall think much more highly of you, than 
if you are willing totake obligations that / no fair 
construction can be taken, in consistency with your 
known and avowed sentiments. But willing or un- 
willing we will not be treacherous to our trust, 
and by admitting you, become accessory to the 
eventual corruption and ruin of our church.” 


We have now come or rather returned, to the | 
very ground which was taken, by those who op- 
posed the reception of Mr. Barnes, in the presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. They did not believe that 
any pretensions to piety or talents, which could be 
set up in his behalf, were to decide the questian 
whether he was, or was not, a fit man to be a 
member of the Presbytery to which they belong- 
ed; and to be set overa congregation, of whose 
spiritual interests the Presbytery was sacredly 
bound to act the part of a faithful guardian. He 
had preached and published a sermon, which, to 
those who objected to his reception, seemed evi- 
dently opposed, in several very important points, 
to the doctrinal standards of the Presbyterian 
church. In regard to these points, and to the 
sermon generally, he positively refused to be ques- 
tioned at all. We admit that the ground on which 
he professedly did this, was a point of constitution- 
alorder. But that point -was contested by those 
who wished to examine him;and when entreated 
by a venerable lay elder of the Presbytery, volun- 
tarily to waive the point taken on the consfitution, 
he utterly refused. And when, after his recep- 
tion by the majoritv, he professed to make seme’ 
explanations, as a matter of his own choice, (still 
pointedly refusing to answer a single question) he 
said nothing that was inthe least satisfactory. In 
these circumstances, and on these grounds; a num- 
ber voted against his reception; and when that num- 
ber afterwards became a majority of the Presbyte- 
rv—made the sermon a subject of Presbyte- 
rial procedure—specified distinctly its objection- 
able points, and wished him to give explanations— 
he continued to refuse, still objecting that all this 
was unconstitutional. His explanations were all 
reserved for the pen and the press—He read them 
indeed tothe Synod at Lancaster; but tothe best of | 
our recollection, he answered but three or four 
questions there; and inthose answers disavowed his 
belief of certain principles contained in our Cate- 
chisms. For acting as here stated, the Presbyte- 
ry is held up tothe public, in a Congregational 
fublication, as acting in a manner the most unrea- | 
sonable and oppressive; and this publication is ob- 
trucied on the members of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, when about to sit in the 
capacity of a court of the Lord Jesus Christ, to ex- 
amine and judge on the matter at issue, between 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and Mr. Barnes 
and his friends. Let the impartial world decide 
on the equity, modesty and decorum of the Spec- 
tator, in the whole of this proceeding. 

Leaving to the able writer in the Reli 
Monitor, published at Albany, the complete dis- 
section of Mr. Barnes’ sermon, and the exposure 
of the perfect futility of his explanations; and be- 
lieving it in vain to attempt any Correction of the 
Spectator’s errors on the subject of amputation, af- 
ter our friends at Princeton have, as we are inform- 
ed, given him over as among the incurablee—we 
bid him farewell—till called, perhaps to another 
interview, by some publication that he may be-get- 
ting ready to send on to the next General'Assem-_ 
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in religion puts the soul in jeopardy; and that iis, 
} | therefore, 4 sacred duty of Christian charity to 
5 oppose it; and thus to endeavour to save our fel- | | 
4 ow sinners from its dangerous influence. We 
dissent, therefore, from the declara- 
4 tion, that ‘‘ we are all devoted to the same great 
eause of evangelical truth and holiness.» We do 2 
3 indeed most firmly believe that the connexion he- 4 
seen truth and holiness is insefarable; and the 4 
F reason why we have Some zeal in this controversy 
3 ; is, that we think evangelical-trath, in some of its ; 
Se vital parts, is perverted and set aside by our oppo- { 
& nents; and that if the influence of their errors on 3 
| 


